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as to ensure its prompt rejection, much discussion 

would no doubt have arisen as to the practic- 
ability of the proposal to meet reparation payments 
by means of an international loan based on German 
credit. The French Press is inclined to ridicule the 
idea of anyone being willing to lend money to Germany ; 
and, of course, as things stand at this moment, it would 
be quite impossible for the German Government to 
borrow a penny in any foreign market—the French 
have seen to that, by occupying the Ruhr and dis- 
locating the economic life of Germany. We believe, 
however, that potentially at any rate German credit 
—based on an enormous productive capacity—still 
exists in the chief money markets of the world, and 
would become a marketable commodity at once if it 
were possible to ensure to Germany a period of recupera- 
tion, free from every kind of interference. The 
question is, at any rate, a strictly practical one which 
sooner or later will be decided by a practical test. 
It is a question, moreover, upon which British and 
American opinion will be decisive, since it is in London 
and New York, not in Paris, that the hypothetical 
loan would be floated. 

* * * 


| the form of the German Note had not been such 


_The question is of great importance ; for the repara- 
tions problem can never be solved at all except on the 
basis of German credit. There is no prospect whatever, 
for a decade to come, of Germany being able to find 
substantial sums in cash from her own resources. 
If France is to receive any large sum in the near future 
it can come only out of the proceeds of a large loan. 
If Germany cannot float a loan France will get prac- 
Hically nothing. But obviously such a loan will only 





become possible when stable economic conditions, 
based on stable political conditions, have been estab- 
lished. Given a satisfactory settlement on some such 
lines as those proposed in the German Note, there is 
no reason why a loan should not be floated. Mr. 
Goodenough, the chairman of Barclay’s Bank—than 
whom there is no abler financial authority in Great 
Britain—declared only a fortnight ago, in a speech 
to the American Bankers’ Association, that in his 
belief German Reparation Bonds, properly guaranteed, 
would be a popular security in London. If he is right 
then Germany should have very little difficulty in 
getting, at any rate, her first 20 milliards (£1,000,000,000 
sterling). But everything, of course, depends upon 
the political settlement. If the French Government 
were reasonable, it might quickly obtain a very much 
larger sum than it has even hoped for in the immediate 
future—a thousand times larger than anything it is 
likely to squeeze out of the Ruhr. But a political 
settlement must come first. 
* * * 


Relations between France and Turkey have not 
improved during the last week. The French, already 
irritated by the Chester Concession and by the constant 
stream of criticism and abuse of France which appears 
in the Nationalist Press of Angora and Constantinople, 
have now found fresh cause for anger—and for anxiety 
as well—in the Turkish military movements on the 
Syrian borders. General Weygand has been put in 
command in Syria, and Angora has been officially 
informed that, unless the Turkish concentration ceases, 
France will retire from Lausanne. This threat is, no 
doubt, bluff, and, as far as we can judge, the Turks’ 
action is also bluff. They appear to have only three 
divisions in the neighbourhood of Alexandretta— 
totalling not more than 15,000 fighting men. They 
might, no doubt, if it came to war, reckon on some 
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help from Turks and anti-French Arabs—there are 
many of these—inside Syria. But we do not believe 
they mean war. Certainly their more level-headed 
leaders—men like Ismet and Mustapha Kemal—realise 
the urgent need for peace. The public finances are in 
disorder, and the economic state of the country is 
wretched. There is a serious shortage of men, as well 
as of animals, on the land in Anatolia, and transport 
is practically non-existent. Nor is the spirit in the 
army what it was in the Chanak days, before the 
intoxication of the victory over Greece had worn off. 
From a political point of view, Mustapha Kemal and 
his friends want leisure to overcome the various factions 
that oppose them and to consolidate their new Turkey. 
Turkey, in short, like the rest of us, has nothing to gain 
by war, and a great deal to lose. She will be wise to 
leave Syria alone and devote herself to her diplomatic 
battle with France at Lausanne. 


* * * 


Mr. Sastri made some very strong remarks the other 
day about the claims of the Indians in the Kenya 
dispute, which is about to be discussed at the Colonial 
Office. We do not complain of that; the Indian case 
has many strong points and it is quite proper that it 
should be put strongly. But his reference to the 
dispute as “‘a dispute between the white and the 
coloured person in the Empire”’ is a dangerous half- 
truth. The issue is not merely, as Mr. Sastri seems to 
imply, between the white settlers and the Indian 
settlers and immigrants—or would-be immigrants. If 
it were, the case would be simpler, though even then 
it might not be easy to decide, except on purely senti- 
mental grounds. But there are more than the 10,000 
Europeans and 25,000 Asiatics concerned; there are 
8,000,000 Africans in Kenya. Those 3,000,000 negroes 
do not stand solidly behind the Indian demands. A great 
many of them, no doubt, are indifferent to the whole 
affair; but a great many are antagonistic to the 
Indians, and their point of view and their welfare can 
hardly be left out of account. We are far from saying 
that the Kenya natives have no grievances against the 
white men; we have, indeed, called attention more 
than once in these columns to the scandalous conduct 
of the European settlers. But that does not prove 
that the African has nothing to fear from the Asiatic, 
or that the Indian claims ought to be admitted in their 
entirety. There are substantial concessions which 
can, and ought to be made, to the Indians. But they 
are not to be made on grounds of mere prejudice or 
sentiment. We hope that the Colonial Office’s decision 
will be based on longer and larger views, both political 
and economic, than those current either in Nairobi 
or Bombay. ” 


* * * 


A purely temporary Act, prolonging the existing 
rents legislation for a brief period, has been rushed 
through Parliament this week. The opposition parties 
allowed this to be done only on the undertaking of Mr. 
Chamberlain that a more comprehensive measure will 
be introduced immediately after the Whitsuntide recess. 
There would not have been time for this Bill to pass 
before rent control in Scotland under the old Act 
would have expired, and it was therefore necessary to 
pass a special Act in order to maintain the status quo. 
The terms of Mr. Chamberlain’s new Rent Bill are 


| 


still unknown ; but it is assumed that control wil] be 
continued for all types of houses at least until 1925, 
and that many of the Onslow proposals for weakenj 
the restrictions will be dropped. The Bill may fix , 
definite date for de-control, or it may leave the date 
to be settled by the Government or Parliament jp 
accordance with the progress made in providing new 
houses. In some quarters it is stated that it wij] 
greatly modify the present restrictions by introducing 
a system of Rent Courts; but this seems unlikely, 
The passing of a temporary Act and the postponement 
of the new Bill till after Whitsun should ensure adequate 
time for discussion. Whatever Mr. Chamberlain may 
propose, he can hardly expect a smooth passage for 
his Bill ; for the rents question has roused high passions 
almost everywhere, and any solution is certain to find 
plenty of opponents. But, at the least, the cop- 
tinuance of control for a further two years is presumably 
assured. The Government has not yet forgotten the 
by-elections of March. 
* * * 

The resumed negotiations between the coalowners 
and the Miners’ Federation have broken down, and 
the miners have summoned yet another Conference to 
consider the ending of the agreement of 1921. The 
miners’ demand for a minimum wage high enough in 
all coalfields to maintain the pre-war standard of living 
was rejected almost without discussion by the owners, 
who countered with a demand for a longer working 
day. This, which would involve the repeal of the 
Coal Mines Act of 1919 passed on the recommendation 
of the Sankey Commission, the miners entirely refuse 
to accept. Negotiations having failed, they are now 
attempting to secure their minimum wage demand by 
Parliamentary action, and Mr. Adamson will introduce 
during the coming week a Bill to amend the Coal 
Mines (Minimum Wage) Act of 1912, so as to provide 
for the fixing of the legal minimum wage in corre- 
spondence with the cost of living. Mr. Adamson’s 
Bill also seeks to extend the Act, which at present 
applies only to workers underground, to the surface 
workers—low-paid grades which are amongst the 
worst sufferers from the present bad conditions. It is 
most unlikely that the Government will give facilities 
to the miners’ Bill, and they will therefore probably 
have to face again the question of ending the agreement. 
This is a difficult matter; for, while in some coalfields 
wages are now rising in consequence of higher coal 
prices, both at home and abroad, in others there is no 
prospect of early improvement if the agreement remains 
in force. This difference accounts for the strong 
division of opinion among the miners themselves. 
The districts where wages are improving are beginning 
to look on the profit-sharing agreement of 1921 with 
more favour; those in which the depression continues 
are becoming more than ever hostile. 

* * * 

Mr. Noel Buxton introduced into the House of 
Commons this week a Bill to restore the Wages Board 
system in agriculture. The uselessness of the Govern- 
ment plan for compulsory registration of county 
agreements is indeed obvious ; for there is nothing to 
compel the farmers and labourers to reach an agree- 


ment, and therefore there may be in many counties 
nothing to register. It is true that the labourers, 


where their organisation is weak, will have a strong 
inducement to agree even to a very low rate in order 
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to secure its general enforcement on all farmers in 
the county concerned ; but there is hardly any corre- 
sponding inducement for the farmers to reach agree- 
ment, and their refusal to adopt a course which will 
legally bind them will reduce the whole Government 
scheme to a farce. There is, in our view, no doubt 
whatever that the Wages Board ought to be restored. 
Not that we regard it as in any sense a solution of the 
rural problem; for the Board will be obliged under 
existing conditions to fix in some counties rates of 
wages which are obviously inadequate. The case for 
the Wages Board is not that it offers a solution, but 
that it does ensure the influence of public opinion in 
reventing wages from being forced down unnecessarily 
= The farmer is not the best judge of what he 
can afford to pay. If he fails te agree with the labourer, 
it is not only the right, but also the duty, of the public 
to intervene in order to ensure a tolerable minimum 
wage. We still hope the Government will change its 
mind and afford facilities for Mr. Buxton’s Bill. 
* * * 


The shipyard lock-out is not at all easy for the 
general public to understand. The shipbuilding em- 
ployers accuse the boilermakers and certain other 

ups of deliberate breach of an agreement by which 
they are bound; the boilermakers deny that they are 
parties to the agreement or in any way bound by its 
terms. Moreover, the parties are at variance not on 
this point only, but also on the question whether the 
issue in the strike at South Shields, which largely 
caused the trouble, is or is not covered by the agree- 
ment. The result is thorough confusion, due mainly 
to the weak federal structure of Trade Unionism in 
the shipbuilding industry, and to the uncertain powers 
conferred on the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades 
Federation by the constituent Trade Unions. We 
deal elsewhere with the need for closer co-ordination 
of Trade Union forces; but here we put the question 
whether the lock-out declared by the shipyard em- 
ployers is likely to be a good or effective means of 
settling a question of this kind. Surely it would have 
been wiser, if the Boilermakers’ Society does not accept 
the jurisdiction of the Federation, to enter into negoti- 
ations with it, instead of attempting to force it by a 
lock-out into compliance witha body which it repudiates. 
There was the more reason for taking this course in 
that negotiations have been proceeding for the recon- 
struction of the Federation on a more workable basis 
—negotiations which may easily be made abortive by 
the lock-out. The shipyard employers have throughout 
tended to adopt the mailed fist attitude, as if they 
desired rather to ‘‘ teach the men a lesson’”’ than to 
achieve a settlement of the dispute. 


* * * 


Dr. Farnell, during his years of office as Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University, has certainly secured 
more than his share of the limelight. He has banned 
a theatre, and withdrawn the ban when it was too 
late to arrange for the intended productions. He has 
closed the Bullingdon Club, haunt of the richest and 
most exclusive undergraduate set. He has discouraged, 
if not positively banned, a proposed regatta. And, 
last but not least, he has held a serious inquisition 
into the probable moral effects of holding a shove- 
ha'penny championship, not by undergraduates, but 
by townsmen. All this within a few weeks, while the 
memory is still fresh of his previous triumphs over 
undergraduate license. Dr. Farnell has long been a 
standing joke in Oxford itself; of late he has become 
the comic stand-by of the daily Press as well. But 

S escapades have their serious side. It seems clear 
that the Vice-Chancellor retains certain medieval 
powers, over townsmen as well as undergraduates, for 
Which there is no possible justification. Sensible 
Vice-Chancellors treat these powers as obsolete, and 





do not attempt to use them. But, if there is likelihood 
of the accession to office of other academic products 
made in Dr. Farnell’s image, the curtailment of these 
powers will become a live issue. The banning of the 
proposed new repertory theatre was an act of stupidity 
almost unbelievable in view of the influential backing 
behind it. Among its promoters was Lord Curzon, 
Chancellor of the University. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If Mr. de Valera’s 
truce proposals stood alone they would mean little or 
nothing. Similar terms offered a year ago would not 
have sufficed to avert bloodshed ; and after ten months’ 
fighting, in the course of which the Irregulars have been 
** flattened out,”’ as their military leaders put it, no 
Republican who retains a glimmer of common sense 
imagines that the Irish Government will negotiate on a 
basis which assumes that the Free State has no valid 
claim to the allegiance of Irishmen. His admirers are 
anxious to persuade us that Mr. de Valera has recanted 
the heresies in defence of which he “ waded through 
Irish blood,’”’ and is willing to accept a democratic 
decision. This is true only inside very narrow limita- 
tions. The Irish people will be graciously permitted 
to exercise majority rule, provided Republicans are 
‘given their proper share and influence in determining 
national policy,’’ by abrogating for their benefit the 
oath imposed upon Free Staters. In effect, this is a 
renewal of the demand that the country should scrap 
the Treaty and the Constitution, in support of which 
it endured the horrors of a long drawn-out civil war, 
so that a dwindling and discredited minority, outvoted 
at the polls and broken in the field, may regain its lost 
= No politician, except Mr. de Valera, would 
1ave the hardihood to put forward such terms, and even 
he cannot expect them to be taken seriously. Ireland 
has made plenty of political mistakes in recent years, 
but the lesson of the last eighteen months has been 
burned too deeply into her soul to restore the shattered 
idol of de Valerism to its pedestal. 

* * * 


The proof Mr. de Valera offers of the sincerity of 
his desire for peace is that he is calling off his war-dogs. 
Everybody in Ireland is well aware that the war-dogs 
had already made up their minds to return to their 
kennels, and that the order to suspend offensive opera- 
tions is a piece of empty bluff. The Government rightly 
declines to consider proposals for a truce, and the 
troops continue their task of sweeping up the broken 
remnants of the flying columns. Little difficulty is 
made about allowing Irregulars who have abandoned 
the fight to go back to their homes, but the surrender of 
arms is rigidly enforced, and the speed with which the 
bands are dissolving shows that their members have 
no heart left for either defensive or offensive action. 
While it is not to be expected that sabotage and shooting 
will cease immediately, they promise in the near future 
to be less a military problem than a question for the 
police. Plainly, Mr. de Valera’s hope is to re-establish 
himself as a political leader, and to pose, if possible, 
as the humble seeker after peace, who turns with 
Christian meekness his cheek to the smiter. There are 
Free Staters who honestly fear such a policy may create 
dangerous complications for the Government, if it 
adheres to its avowed determination to insist upon 
unconditional surrender. Such pessimists overlook 
the fact that the ordinary Irishman has yet to pronounce 
his verdict upon the Irregular campaign and its leaders. 
Hitherto he has kept silent, less because he had nothing 
to say than because the torch and the petrol-tin pre- 
vented him from saying it. He is less impressed by 
the magnanimity of Mr. de Valera’s offer than by the 
fact that the terrorists have ignominiously collapsed, 
after a moderate dose of the medicine which they had 
been forcing down his throat for ten long months. 
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Some day there may be a Republican movement in 
Ireland, but Irregularism is dead without hope of 
resurrection. 

* * * 

PouitTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—What with the Pan- 
glosses on one side of the Conservative domestic hearth 
and the Mrs. Gummidges on the other, mere seekers 

after truth as to Mr. Bonar Law’s position and prospects might 
easily be thrown off their guard. I would point out, however, 
that it is not so much the Prime Minister’s illness in itself that 
has set all sorts of rumours flying, as certain circumstances 
connected with it—notably the curious manner of its disclosure, 
the overtures publicly made to the Chamberlainites just before 
the revelation, and the fact that Mr. Law himself, on taking 
office six months earlier, had foreshadowed precisely the 
development that has come to pass and given the tip that it 
would portend his resignation. Who can wonder if pessimism 
remains in the ascendant ? 
* * * 

Yet, while it is only prudent to weigh these matters and 
consider their possible reactions, I find myself at a loss to 
follow the argument that because he is forsaking Parliament 
in mid-session for a rest-cure Mr. Law’s career is necessarily 
atanend. After all, there is nothing out of the common either 
in a Premier’s falling ill at an inconvenient season or in his trying 
to get better, even at the cost of putting his office temporarily 
in commission, without waiting for the prorogation. It was 
the Gladstonian method—a curiously apt parallel, by the way, 
because when Gladstone set out on his famous cruise on the 
Grantully Castle in 1880 he had just entered on his first session 
after a great electoral win, and the political world was throbbing 
with excitement and speculation over his probable successor. 
It had to throb a long time. Gladstone only returned as the 
session was closing, and postponed his expected retirement till 
after the next General Election but three. 

* * * 

I commend the precedent not so much to Mr. Law’s imitation 
(for three General Elections, though one man’s elixir, might be 
another’s bane) as to the attention of his Conservative would-be 
supplanters. How often before his actual retirement did the 
late Lord Salisbury withdraw into seclusion for a few weeks 
at a time in order, as was enviously alleged, that his favourite 
nephew might be enabled to complete his training for the 
Premiership ? Yet, when at last the resignation came, the 
Chamberlainites of the senior generation were taken at a dis- 
advantage and the general political world by surprise. Con- 
ceivably enough, history may repeat itself in this respect, though 
only, I imagine, if Mr. Bonar Law’s term of office should last 
out the current session. An earlier resignation could hardly 
cause astonishment. 

* * 

A rumour reaches me of threatened litigation in which the 
funds of one of the political parties may be involved. If, as 
I suspect, the dispute relates to the disposition of money 
originally subscribed with a view to the formation of a Centre 
group, surely the funds of two of the parties must be involved 
—both Mr. Lloyd George’s and that formeriy controlled by his 
Conservative confederates. I observe that in his Manchester 
palinode the ex-Premier, in enumerating the obstacles to Liberal 
reunion which he is now, or, rather, which in certain contin- 
gencies he is prepared ultimately to sweep away, was careful 
not to include his separate electioneering machine. How could 
he? Is it not in effect an anti-Labour organisation, launched 
by its wealthy patrons for no other purpose than to bring 
together the Birkenheads, Lloyd Georges, Chamberlains and 
Churchills, together with as many other Liberal and Con- 
servative frondeurs as possible, and fuse them into a permanent 
Coalition against the Red Peril? To do Mr. Lloyd George 
justice, he does not conceal this motive, which, on the contrary, 
shines through the whole texture of the Manchester speech. 
As usual, his so-called dupes are self-duped. 

* * * 

Whether the rearrangement of the Parliamentary calendar 
suggested by the Labour Party will ever be formally adopted 
is doubtful, but that before long it will be carried out in practice 
is, I predict, as certain as anything can be. Theoretically, 
Parliament still assembles in February, gets through its work 
by the first week in August, and then separates till the following 
February. I believe that even in recent times—about sixteen 
years ago—something of the kind once happened. On the 


whole, however, the tendency for a generation past has been 
shaping towards precisely, such a common-sense time-table as 
Labour has outlined, and the fact might as well be recognised. 


THE CLUMSY GERMAN NOTR 


HE German Government cannot be congratu- 
lated upon the form of the Note which it has 
addressed this week to the Allied Powers, 

The present is hardly a moment at which Germany cap 
afford to indulge in the luxury of gestures designed to 
vindicate her own amour propre, and to wound that of 
France. If she had ignored French intransigence 
instead of directly challenging it her proposals would 
certainly have found greater support in this country, 
and probably in most other countries. There was 
never the slightest likelihood that France would accept 
any offer which it is within the power of Germany to 
make at present; and rejection was in fact decided 
upon in Paris before any of the details of the offer were 
known. The terms of the German Note, however, 
instead of exposing this eminently unreasonable attitude 
on the part of M. Poincaré’s government, afford it a 
certain appearance of justification. It is impossible 
for the British Government to invite France to accept 
proposals couched in such language, for that would be 
to invite her surrender in form. The Note demands 
that prior to negotiations the Ruhr shall be evacuated, 
all prisoners set free and all exiles allowed to return to 
their homes. The German Government has probably, 
no intention of insisting upon this demand ; probably, 
indeed, it did not even mean its words to convey what 
they appear to convey; but that only makes their 
inclusion the more foolish. They may please a certain 
section of nationalist opinion in Germany itself, but 
at the prohibitive cost of alienating Allied opinion 
which might otherwise have exerted itself in favour of a 
settlement. We care nothing in this country for 
M. Poincaré’s prestige, but also nothing for Dr. Cuno’s. 
We have no patience with “ prestige politics.” 

M. Poincaré demands the unconditional surrender 
of the German Government in the Ruhr struggle as a 
preliminary to negotiations. It is an_ intrinsically 
absurd demand, with which no German Government 
could comply without ceasing to be a Government and 
losing all power to negotiate. Dr. Cuno, however, 
replies with a demand almost exactly similar, and from 
a practical point of view equally absurd. In the 
opinion of the leaders of all parties in this country 
France is in the wrong in this struggle, and ought to 
evacuate the Ruhr, but no one, not even the Labour 
Party, we imagine, is going to ask France to recant 
and climb down in the fashion proposed by Dr. Cuno. 
Lord Curzon’s speech a fortnight ago made it abun- 
dantly clear that the desire of the British Government 
is to take the first possible opportunity of mediating 
between France and Germany, and promoting a settle- 
ment on reasonable lines. But the German Note 
seems to indicate that such an opportunity has not yet 
arisen, and that the struggle will have to go on. Itisa 
melancholy conclusion; but as long as each party 
continues to demand the surrender of the other, effective 
intervention must remain impossible. 

It is unfortunate that so much should turn upon 
what after all are mere phrases; but phraseology 
happens in this matter to be of decisive importance. 
The Germans with their characteristic clumsiness have 
thrown away the great opportunity offered to them by 
Lord Curzon’s speech. They have made it as difficult 
as possible for the British Government to abandon 
its policy of benevolent impotence. There should be 
rejoicings in Paris. We have no doubt ourselves of 
the fundamental sincerity of the German offer, but 
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its final ph gives it the air of a mere move in 
a great game of bluff. The bluff must be dropped by 
one side or the other before Great Britain can intervene 
effectively. France seeks to conceal her nervous 
dismay over the results of her Ruhr adventure, Germany 
to conceal the deadly injury which she is suffering. 
As long as these secondary motives are permitted to 
play a dominant part in the determination of rival 
licies, third parties can do little save look on. 

If we turn from form to substance, from flourishes 
to concrete propositions, Dr. Cuno’s Note seems satis- 
factory enough. It offers every material satisfaction 
which a German Government can honestly offer in 
present conditions. The sum named as the total obli- 
gation which Germany is prepared to accept is not 
large; but it is as large a figure as can reasonably be 
mentioned pending the establishment of conditions 
which would enable Germany to recover her normal 
industrial prosperity. And the contingency of the 
figure being too small is provided for by the paragraph 
which offers unconditionally to submit the whole 
question of Germany's capacity to pay to a commission 
of international experts. Probably, in the long run, 
Germany, having no internal debt, will be able to pay 
80 or even 50 per cent. more than the £1,500,000,000 
which she now offers ; but every financier in the world, 
we imagine, will endorse Dr. Cuno’s plea that as things 
stand “it is highly doubtful whether in view of the 
disturbances caused by the Ruhr occupation this 
proposal does not already surpass Germany’s capacity.”’ 
Indeed, it seems quite certain that until German credit 
is restored by a stable settlement of the reparations 
problem and by guarantees against new military 
sanctions there can be no prospect of the fulfilment 
even of the modest promises to which Dr. Cuno is 
prepared to put his signature. It is a political rather 
than an economic question. A prosperous Germany 
can pay and can be made to pay, a bankrupt Germany 
cannot; and the issue of bankruptcy or prosperity 
is a political issue. 

On the question of “‘ security,” again, the Note says 
all that can be said. The German Government offers 
a blank cheque. It is “‘ prepared to conclude any 
agreement based on reciprocity.” In particular it 
is prepared to agree to an Arbitration Treaty with 
France drawn on the strictest lines. What more can 
it offer? What more does France wish it to offer ? 
It is easy to sneer at Arbitration Treaties ; but if they 
are public treaties they afford, under modern conditions, 
a very real protection against the danger of war. The 
main lesson of the great struggle of 1914-18—a lesson 
more clearly grasped in Germany, perhaps, than any- 
where else—was that modern wars between democracies 
are lost or won, not on the actual battlefield, nor on 
“the playing fields of Eton,” but in the streets and 
houses of great cities; in other words, that civilian 
morale is the decisive factor. No country can afford 
to put itself in the wrong at the outset of a life and 
death struggle. An Arbitration Treaty cannot in the 
twentieth century be torn up as “a scrap of paper ”’ 
—not because modern governments are more honourable, 
but because they have learned the vital importance 
of a clean record. There is every reason to suppose 
that a Franco-German Arbitration Treaty, counter- 
signed if need be by other countries and published, 
would afford genuine security to both parties. 

On the question of the “ specific guarantees” for 
payment demanded in Lord Curzon’s speech the 
German Note is reasonably explicit. It accepts the 
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demand without reserve. In return for a definite 
settlement it offers to pledge all the public assets of 
Germany, and even the private assets of German 
subjects. In every respect, indeed, Dr. Cuno meets 
the conditions which Lord Curzon laid down; and 
if the demand for the virtual capitulation of the French 
Government had been omitted Lord Curzon would 
have been obliged—willingly enough, we imagine— 
to recognise the genuineness of the offer and to press 
its acceptance upon the French Government. For, in 
every material respect, it is a perfectly reasonable 
offer—transparently sincere. It will be rejected, of 
course, by M. Poincaré. It would have been rejected 
by M. Poincaré in any case. But if it had been more 
wisely phrased, it would have been possible for Great 
Britain to have offered a much more convincing and 
effective protest against its rejection than is possible 
now. France cannot accept Dr. Cuno’s Note without 
publicly acknowledging her military failure and accept- 
ing an immediate reduction—which she may still stave 
off for years—to the status of a second-class Power. 
By offering M. Poincaré that dilemma the German 
Government has played into his hands. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND THE SAAR 


It is true that the Governing Commission [of the Saar Basin], 
with which the final control rests, will not be directly responsible 
to a Parliamentary Assembly, but it will be responsible to the League 
of Nations and not to the French Government. The arrangement 
made will afford an ample guarantee against the misuse of the power 
which is entrusted to it; but, in addition, the Governing Commission 
is required to take the advice of the elected representatives of the district 
before any change in the laws can be made or any new tax imposed, 
The people will live under a Government resident on the spot which 
will have no occupation and no interest except their welfare. 





Persons [in the Saar Basin] committing any of the following 
offences shall be liable to imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
five years and, should the Court so decide, to a fine not exceeding 
10,000 francs: 

(1) In public or at a meeting: 

(a) casting discredit on the Treaty of Peace of Versailles ; 
(6) insulting or traducing 
(i) the League of Nations, its Members or the States 
signatories of the Treaty of Peace of Versailles, 
(ii) the Governing Commission, its members, organisations 
or the officials responsible for the conduct of its admin- 
istration. 


Y | \HE first of these two quotations is from the reply 
made in 1919 by the Allied and Associated Powers 
to German criticism of the peace terms. The 

second is an article of a decree passed in 1922 by the 

Governing Commission—which has “ no occupation and no 

interest except the welfare” of the people of the Saar— 

and approved by the Council of the League of Nations. 

Is it not the prettiest imaginable comment on the optimism 

of the Big Four at the Paris Conference? And does it 

not raise the gravest problems for all those who still have 
honest hopes of the League? The League was already 
labouring under widespread odium and suspicion. Its 

Council, by sanctioning this régime of Tsarism, has found a 

new method of bringing obloquy upon the organ of inter- 

national justice. And, by claiming to be treated like a 

Bantu god, it has invited a derision that will be even more 

damaging than hatred. The scandal, we are glad to see, 

has been made the subject of a question in the House of 

Commons, and more will be heard of it next week, when 

Mr. Wood, the British representative on the Council, makes 

his promised statement. Whether he will be able to satisfy 

his critics about his own conduct in this business, we deo 
not know. But we are quite certain that, if he tells the 
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whole truth about the present situation in the Saar, he will 

satisfy no decent and intelligent person in this country. 
To understand the situation aright, it is necessary to go 

behind the Council meeting and the despotic decree of the 

Governing Commission. It is necessary, in fact, to recall 

the main events that have occurred in the Saar, and the 

policy that has been pursued there for the last three years. 

The Governing Commission, which was set up by the League, 

consisted of five members, a Frenchman, a German citizen 

of the Saar and three neutrals. That was required by the 

Treaty. But the Treaty did not require that the Chairman 

of the Commission, wielding special power and influence, 

should be the French member. M. Rault is, no doubt, a 
very honourable man, but he can hardly be considered an 
entirely impartial man. Not only is he a Frenchman, and 
a Frenchman who, we understand, neither reads nor speaks 
German; but he is known to have been one of those who, 
at the time of the Paris Conference, were in favour of 
annexing, sans phrase, the whole of the Saar territory. 
But has not any little bias in the Chairman been corrected 
by the German representative? Not for long. The 
original member chosen from among the inhabitants 
resigned in the first year of his office, as a protest against 
the way in which the Commission was treating the officials 
of the Saar territory, and against the general policy which 
was being pursued. Into his shoes there promptly stepped 
a certain Dr. Hector, a nominee of the French and a traitor 
in the eyes of his fellow-citizens. We need not go into the 
details of his history ; it is enough to say that, as Mayor 
of Saarlouis in 1919, he had had a more than suspicious 
correspondence with the French, and that he admitted 
having written a letter containing the following sentence : 
“The Mayor and Town Council are firmly convinced that 
France will help to restore its historical rights to their 
town, which, on account of its origin and its love for 
France, has been boycotted for over a century by Prussia.” 
Dr. Hector was, no doubt, an honourable man, but evidently 
not quite impartial! But Dr. Hector has resigned, and 
another of his kidney, as we stated last week, has taken his 
place. Against this last appointment a protest was made 
by M. Branting and Mr. Wood, but the Council of the 
League approved it and gave France her way again. The 
Council has, indeed, been consistently complaisant to the 
French wishes, and there is an illuminating passage in its 
Report to the Third Assembly at Geneva last July, des- 
cribing its efforts to place “‘ the present Governing Commis- 

sion upon a more permanent footing than is stipulated by 

the Peace Treaty.” The Peace Treaty, in fact, requires 
an annual election; the Council decided that it might 

keep the letter of the law, while “ giving the Commission 

the assurance that, unless exceptional circumstances 

arise, its term of office will be renewed twice more; that 

is to say, up to the beginning of 1925.” The members of 
the Council are all honourable men and, no doubt, they were 

convinced that this little arrangement was necessary, as 
they said, “‘ for the good administration of the Saar terri- 
tory.” But did they ever consider what they meant by 

“‘the good administration of the Saar territory’? Was it 

to be merely good in the abstract ? Or good for somebody ? 
And, if so, who was the somebody? The answeris writ large 
in the record of M. Rault’s Governing Commission. The 

somebody was France. 

The French policy has been deliberate and systematic. 
Its aim has been by all possible methods—some legal and 
some illegal (i.e., in defiance of the Treaty)—to gallicise 
the Saar against the day, twelve years hence, when its 
inhabitants are to vote for or against union with France. 
M. Darriac, in his famous Report, let that cat out of the 
bag. He insisted that 

a delicate, prudent, sustained policy is essential: the progressive 

replacement of Pan-German officials, the conquest of the school, 

alliance with the Catholic clergy, whose national sentiment is easily 
dominated by a pre-occupation with adaptation to the forms of 

a new régime, the utilisation of the Press, the organisation of the 


working classes into Trade Unions with a defined tendency, being 
probicms which offer themselves to our meditations. 


Doubtless M. Rault and his friends have meditated on theg 
problems! Their policy, if it has not been always delicat, 
and prudent, has certainly been sustained. They hay 
expelled large numbers of “ disaffected’ citizens of th 
Saar. They have superseded the German mark by the 
French franc. They have introduced French into the 
curriculum of the elementary schools and established anq 
favoured purely French schools. They have ignored 
whenever they could, the Advisory Council elected by the 
Saar inhabitants, which they ought to consult on all matters 
affecting their welfare. They have set up an elaborate 
system of spying and information. They have maintained 
a large force of French troops in the Saar, on the dubious 
plea that the Treaty requires the Governing Commission 
“*to provide in all cases for the protection of persons and 
property,” and that a local gendarmerie is not adequate for 
that task. Against all these proceedings, and others 
which we have no space to mention here, there have been 
continual protests, both by the inhabitants of the Saar 
and by the German Government. But little heed has been 
paid to any complaints, either by the Governing Commission 
or the Council of the League, and the inevitable result of 
it all has been to create an intense bitterness throughout 
the territory against the Governing Commission, against 
France and against the League of Nations. 

And now comes the final blow in the shape of this incred- 
ible decree, promulgated without any previous consultation 
with the Advisory Council, a measure which deprives the 
inhabitants of the Saar of the few rights and liberties 
left to them. Its most fantastic provision we have quoted 
above. But besides that, it gives power to the authorities 
to prohibit any meeting (except meetings of electors 
held during an election campaign), to dissolve any associa- 
tion and to prohibit, suppress or suspend any publication, 
and it sets up an arbitrary tribunal to try cases coming 
within its scope, the members of which are to be nominated 
by M. Rault. M. Rault has not let the grass grow under 
his feet. He set to work promptly on the Press. A local 
paper, the Arbeiterzeitung, was suspended for a fortnight 
for protesting against the decree. On March 15th, several 
German periodicals were prohibited for six months and 
L’ Humanité was prohibited for four weeks. On March 20th, 
the Berliner Tageblatt was prohibited for four weeks. On 
March 28rd, an illustrated paper called Die Woche was 
prohibited for six months for publishing photographs of 
incidents in the Ruhr. On the following day, the Saar- 
briicker Zeitung and Saarbriicker Landeszeitung were sus- 
pended for twenty-four hours for publishing reports of 
events in the Ruhr. On March 25th, a public meeting 
called by the Socialist party to discuss the decree was 
prohibited. The principal excuse given by M. Rault 
for this decree was the miners’ strike in the Saar, which 
has now lasted nearly two months and is, of course, 4 
strike of sympathy with the miners of the Ruhr. He 
could not, however, pretend that the strike had been 
accompanied by any violence, for it has been perfectly 
peaceable from the first. M. Rault also asserted that 
there were secret societies in the Saar, but produced no 
evidence in support of the assertion. He informed the 
Council that he would probably take further measures 
of repression. No doubt he will. A “ sustained policy 
is essential! 

This, then, is the situation of a people living “ under 
a Government which has no occupation and no interest 
except their welfare”! And what of the League, which 
was to be “a guarantee against the misuse of power 
in the Saar? Mr. Wood did not like the decree when it 
was put before the Council, and he said so; but he 
abstained from voting against it. Why? Was there 
not a misuse of power here which called for the strongest 
possible action on his part? Mr. Wood, however, Is & 
trifling matter. The serious question is how the mischief 
that he and his colleagues on the Council have done can 
be undone. The first thing is obviously to have this 
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decree rescinded at the earliest possible moment. And, 
secondly, some way must be found of vitalising the Council 
of the League and making the League’s responsibility 
in the Saar a reality and not the sham that it has hitherto 
been. Unless that is done, we shall only make fools of 
ourselves in expressing the hope that Germany (and a 
Germany still smarting from the Upper Silesia settlement 
and other discouraging experiences!) will come into the 

e. Unless that is done, there will be no “ good 
administration ” in the Saar—not even good in M. Rault’s 
and M. Darriac’s sense of the word. And, unless that is 
done, the League itself will go finally and completely to 
the devil—or to the Quai d’Orsay ! 


INDUSTRIAL DISORGANISATION 


EVERAL recent labour disputes have raised in an 
acute form the problem of industrial organisation. 
It is now a matter of almost universal agreement 
among reasonable people that organisation among both 
workers and employers is desirable, and that questions are 
best settled between associations as representative as 
posible of both parties. Non-unionists, and employers 
who employ only non-union labour, still exist; but they 
area diminishing band, and in the larger industries their 
influence is now usually negligible. There are still, on 
the other hand, non-federated employers, but in general 
organisation has advanced recently even more among 
employers than on the Labour side. Formal collective 
bargaining between highly organised associations is now 
the normal procedure for the adjustment of industrial 
relations. 

Nevertheless, the growth of association has by no means 
slved all the problems for which it has been proposed as 
a remedy. It even exaggerates certain difficulties of 
collective bargaining which, present before, become more 
troublesome as the scale of organisation increases. Its 
efiect, at its best, is to substitute for a large number of 
separate bargains, involving huge waste of time and energy, 
a single inclusive bargain applying to a whole industry 
or group. But, if it enables simpler and more compre- 
hensive settlements to be made, and so avoids countless 
small irritations and causes of friction, it also implies that 
when the great associations fail to achieve a settlement 
the resulting dispute is on a correspondingly larger scale. 

The most serious of the remaining causes of friction, 
removable but not removed, is found in the conflicting 
jurisdictions of rival associations among both employers 
and workers. This week there has been a national lock-out 
of boilermakers employed in the shipyards connected with 
the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation. The boilermakers 
have been locked out for failure to conform to an agreement 
to which they maintain they are not parties. The agree- 
ment was made by the Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades Federation, to which the Boilermakers’ Society 
belongs. But the Federation has under its rules no power 
to bind the Society, which has from the first refused to 
surrender its power to make its own agreements. The 
Position is obviously anomalous, and would not arise but 
for a serious ambiguity in the three-cornered relationship 

een the employers, the Federation and the separate 
¢ Unions in the Federation. 

There is a national dispute, over which a stoppage is 
threatened, in progress in the railway shops. Here at 
least three distinct Trade Union groups, all on bad terms 
with one another, claim to represent the workers concerned, 
and to conduct negotiations on their behalf. The National 
Union of Railwaymen says that railway engineers are a 
kind of railwaymen, and ought, therefore, to be in the 
N.UR. The Amalgamated Engineering Union says they 
are a kind of engineers, and ought to be in the A.E.U. 
The Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades Federation 


represents the numerous smaller societies which have 
members in the railway shops. To get all these groups 
to negotiate jointly seems to be almost impossible ; and, 
if it were possible, they would each be under obligation to 
refer any proposed settlement to the decision of their 
separate memberships. The result is that railway shop 
conditions never are settled; one temporary patching-up 
follows another, and the rival Unions keep up an endless 
bickering which makes a stable settlement impossible, 
while the railway companies play off one group against 
another as it suits them. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the workers’ Trade 
Unions are the only offenders, or have alone failed to set 
their house in order. There was recently a threatened 
national lock-out in the building industry. This was 
prevented at the last moment; but the position was made 
very much worse by the action of two groups of employers 
in locking out their men while the national negotiations 
were still in progress. The Scottish master builders, 
taking advantage of a difference in the dating of agreements, 
locked out their men. The Eastern Counties master builders 
seceded from the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, and declared a lock-out in support of demands 
more drastic than those of the Federation. In both these 
cases work was finally restarted on the basis of an accept- 
ance of the national terms of settlement; but it is clear 
that neither stoppage—involving heavy losses to both 
parties—ought ever to have taken place. 

In the agricultural industry, again, in Norfolk, there has 
been repeated trouble because of the existence of two 
rival farmers’ organisations—the Farmers’ Union and the 
Farmers’ Federation. There have also been several recent 
cases in which local associations of employers have 
repudiated terms accepted by their national federations, 
or by Whitley Councils or similar bodies on which they 
are represented. Recent disputes in the electrical supply 
service, and some of the “strikes” of teachers now in 
progress, are instances of such friction between national 
and local bodies. Municipalities and county councils, as 
well as associations of private employers, have been 
offenders in this way. 

We donot suggest for a moment that all these internecine 
feuds between rival bodies of workers or employers admit 
of a single and comprehensive solution. They arise from 
different causes and assume different forms. There is 
seldom, though there is sometimes, more than one associa- 
tion in the same district of employers in a single industry ; 
and most of the disputes in the employers’ ranks are 
between national and local bodies. Among the workers, 
on the other hand, it is more usual for disputes to arise 
between competing or sectional national bodies, each of 
which is either attempting to organise the same workers 
or sets out to organise only a section of those who are 
concerned in a particular industry. Where the Unions 
are organised on craft lines and have not surrendered their 
autonomy to an inclusive federation, there is always risk 
of serious friction in negotiating a settlement applicable 
to many different crafts and Unions. 

The whole question has, of course, been repeatedly 
debated on the Labour side for many years past, and the 
amalgamation movement among Trade Unions has made 
considerable strides. It has often been suggested that, 
if all the Unions were amalgamated and refashioned on 
the basis of one Union for each industry—that is, broadly 
speaking, on the model of the employers’ organisations— 
the difficulties would disappear. They would indeed be 
greatly reduced ; but that some serious causes of friction 
would remain is shown by the trouble in the railway shops. 
Does a railway mechanic belong to the railway or to the 
engineering industry ? Both parties claim him, and each 
can put up a good case in support of its claim. It is not 
easy to arrive, on the employers’ side, at a plain demarcation 
between industry and industry; it is far more difficult 


in the case of the workers’ organisations, which now often 
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cut right across the industrial divisions recognised among 
the employers. But is it therefore beyond the wit of the 
N.U.R. and the A.E.U. to devise some plan of joint working 
which will obviate the difficulty ? 

The general adoption of “ union by industry ” is probably 
impracticable. But a considerable extension of the prin- 
ciple would greatly reduce the number of internecine 
disputes. The building workers seem to have solved the 
problem by creating a strong industrial federation to which 
the separate craft Unions have surrendered their powers ; 
and this Federation seems likely before long to be the 
means of amalgamating most of the Unions into one. If 
such a body existed in the cotton industry, we should not 
have the undignified spectacle of this or that Union refusing, 
as is now the case, to take part in combined negotiations 
with the employers. If the Printing Trades Federation 
had possessed real powers, some of the worst disputes of 
recent years would have been avoided. If the shipyard 
workers were combined either in one Union, or in a close 
Federation armed with real authority, there would in all 
probability have been no lock-out of boilermakers this 
week. 

Neither workers nor employers can afford to neglect the 
causes of friction which arise directly from the imperfections 
of their own organisation. It is shortsighted policy for 
either side to rejoice over, or seek to profit by, division 
of forces on the other. For the majority of disputes which 
arise from faulty organisation are sheer waste, and result 
in no gain to anybody. Even if there is no one remedy 
for the chaos which still exists in many industries, it is 
to the interest of both parties to do all they possibly can 
to set their houses in order. 

It is sometimes suggested—and recent correspondence 
in our own columns seems to show that some of our readers 
hold this view—that much of the trouble arises from the 
absence of any power to make agreements arrived at 
between representative organisations of employers and 
workers enforceable throughout the trades to which they 
apply. Some remarks of ours concerning the impossibility 
of adopting in this country a system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion appear to have been taken as indicating our opposition 
to this course. It depends what is meant. We are against 
compulsory arbitration, which involves in the last resort 
the fixing by the State of rates of wages—mazimum as well 
as minimum rates-——for every class of workers. But we are 
strongly in favour of giving to representative bodies of 
employers and workers the power, by registering any 
agreement they make (subject to necessary safeguards in 
the public interest), to make its terms enforceable as 
minimum terms of employment on the minority of the 
trade or industry not parties to the agreement. This 
practice was in force during the war; and it was recom- 
mended by both employers and Trade Unionists at the 
National Industrial Conference of 1919. There is every- 
thing to be said in its favour; and its breakdown in agri- 
culture, to which it was applied after the abolition of the 
Wages Board, is no reason for anticipating its failure in 
more highly organised industries. Its adoption would 
certainly be an important factor in compelling both workers 
and employers to settle their internal differences and put 
their organisations on a more satisfactory basis. 

We have raised this question, not because we have any 
cut and dried solution to offer, but because we desire to 
impress upon both the parties whose business it is to find 
a solution, that their failure is putting the public, as well 
as themselves, to a great deal of loss and inconvenience. 
It is true enough that the problem of democratic organisa- 
tion among large bodies of men—workers or employers— 
is not easy ; and we do not anticipate any complete removal 
of the difficulty. But a great deal could be done to mitigate 
friction, if only both parties would seriously face their own 
problems and endeavour to readjust their machinery of 
collective bargaining to the needs of modern large-scale 
and nationally organised production. There are causes of 
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dispute enough inherent in the industrial system: why 
should we make more by unnecessary and unprofitabj. 
quarrels between associations which have presumably , 
common end in view ? 


A SUPERFLUOUS DEPARTMENT 


F the State ‘proposes to assist and develop the 
I agricultural interests of this country, a Departmey 
of Agriculture is necessary and will find plenty of 
useful work. It must be concerned, not only with th 
proper development of agricultural enterprise throughoyt 
the country, but in defending the agriculturist against the 
attacks of those who endeavour to exploit him. There is 
enough work in the proper development and assistance of 
the small-holding movement alone to engage a considerable 
division of skilled workers, even though we may hope and 
believe that the time of reckless expenditure on land, 
buildings and equipment has passed, never to return, 4 
Department that is carrying out work in the genuine 
interest of agriculture must work in close association with 
other Departments like those of Labour and Transport, for 
it is obvious that therailway companies have been plunder. 
ing the farmer, and it is likely that if certain labow 
problems were handled by the Departments of Labow 
and Agriculture together, it would be possible to give 
many men honest and useful work in the place of doles. 

But the State may decide that agriculture must go 
unaided and that urban interests are justified in demanding 
that it be left to their mercy. It may be right and proper 
to hand over the farmer’s goods to the railway combines, 
his stock to the market-rings, his corn to the millers’ 
associations, his fertilizers to the groups that control them; 
apparently there must be some justification for such a 
policy, since it is the one we follow. But in that case it is 
the height of absurdity to continue to pay £2,000,000 a year 
more or less for the maintenance of a Ministry of Agriculture, 
which only became a first-class Department during Lond 
Lee’s tenure of office, and has been rather worse than a 
second-class Department ever since. Much of the money 
it costs to run might well be spent on education and research 
for the benefit of the generation that is coming on, and 
while it is necessary that certain work now conducted by 
the Ministry should be maintained, surely few will be found 
to suggest that a Ministry is needed to maintain it. 

Education may be taken to be the most important item 
in the Ministry’s programme at present, but there is no 
good reason why this should not be given over to the 
charge of the Universities. If we turn to the tasks that 
engage them now, it will be seen that they are bearing a 
large part of the burden. Cambridge, with its problems of 
plant-breeding and animal nutrition, its Department of 
Agricultural Botany and Genetics, is doing some of the 
most progressive work and obtaining results that will affect 
enlightened farming practice. Oxford is studying to 
advantage questions of farm organisation and cost account- 
ing. The University College of North Wales is dealing 
with certain animal diseases, the University of Birmingham 
with others. Leeds University is carrying out feeding 
experiments and the study of soils. The University of 
Manchester is giving attention to insect pests. 

Then we have the great work of the Rothamsted Institute, 
which may be said to have taken all soil problems to be its 
province. The Imperial College of Science is investigating 
the electrical treatment of crops. The Research Station, 
associated with Bristol University, deals with fruit and the 
production of perry and cider. It is working in close 
connection with the East Malling station, where valuable 
investigations into the problems of fruit-tree stock are being 
carried on. Then we have the South Eastern Agricultural 
College in Kent and the National Institute for Research @ 
Dairying at Reading, and doubtless there are other 
institutions whose names do not occur to me as I write. Ont 
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and all are directed by capable governing bodies and could 
function quite as readily as they do to-day if there were no 
such thing as a Ministry of Agriculture in existence, though 
they would undoubtedly be greatly ac'vantaged by the aid 
of some of the chiefs of the present Intelligence Department 
of the Ministry, men whose gifts are kept in check because 
political considerations constantly stand in the way of 
progressive endeavour. The fashion in which men of great 
attainments find their endeavours thwarted by the politi- 
cians must dishearten all who have the interests of 
agriculture at heart. 

When we turn from the question of education the next 
division of the Agricultural Department demanding atten- 
tion is that which deals with animal diseases. It is obvious 
that we must have a body to deal with outbreaks of 
animal disease, and we could not have a better one than we 
possess at present. In the days before the Board was 
created, the Privy Council Office held a little body of 
administrators who kept our flocks and herds free from 
trouble and, while nobody would suggest that the Privy 
Council is the ideal body to cope with the problem as it is 
to-day, there is no reason why the Board of Trade should 
not deal with it. The Animals’ Division of the Ministry is 
but a small office, though, of course, it has many inspectors 
at work in the country. So far as I can remember, it 
occupies no more than four or five rooms in the old office at 
4 Whitehall Place, and is the hardest worked division in the 
Department. It has never won adequate recognition or 
reward. 

Agricultural statistics are of importance. For many 
years they were gathered in one of the beautiful old houses 
in St. James’ Square, and the actual connection of the work 
with the Ministry was no more than a matter of book-keep- 
ing. No dislocation would be caused by the removal of the 
Statistical Branch to the Board of Trade, which could also 
hold the ably-run office that is concerned with agricultural 
machinery. Far be it from the writer’s intention to cast 
any reflections on the rest of the work of the Ministry as at 
present constituted, but looking at it seriously and without 
any prejudice from the viewpoint of agricultural needs, it 
is, indeed, hard to name any other work carried on at present 
in 10 Whitehall Place that can by any stretch of the 
imagination be regarded as essential to agriculture and at 
the same time inseparable from the Ministry, with which it 
is at present associated. I have never suggested, as Sir 
Thomas Middleton thought I did, that the superfluous 
people in the superfluous branches are not working dili- 
gently. In two years close connection with the Ministry 
I saw the men and women in all grades labouring steadily 
and conscientiously day after day. The whole point in 
that so much of their work advanced nothing save the 
trade in paper and file covers. 

The trouble about a Ministry of Agriculture conducted 
as ours is to-day is that it creates a false impression. 
Farmers look to it for practical achievement in their service, 
and it has none. They have some idea that it is safe- 
guarding their interests,’and they find that these interests are 
set aside, that urban needs are paramount. If there were 
no Ministry, the agriculturist would realise more readily the 
truth that is at present in part concealed, the truth that the 
State is not concerned with his well-being and is disposed to 
leave him to sink or swim. The removal of agriculture 
from the list of State Departments would be an act of 

political honesty and might lead to most satisfactory results, 
because naturally the farmer, realising that he had nothing 
to hope for, would realise, too, that the State had no claims 
upon him. He would farm to suit what is left in his purse, 
but would reduce his commitments on every hand; the 
result would be a sharp crisis, and in all probability a healthy 
reaction would result. The importance of agriculture to 
the State would be recognised and the necessary steps would 
be taken to enable it to function for the public good. A 
Farmers’ Party embracing landlord, farmer, farm-worker 
and village shopkeeper would come into being; the idea 


has become popular since first I brought it forward in these 
columns two or three years ago. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture would be reconstituted as a strong body with definite 
powers and policy, no longer to become in weak hands a 
negligible quantity in the Councils of the State, a stalking 
horse for a Cabinet concerned solely with urban interests. 

At present, the Ministry is neither one thing nor the other. 
In theory it is a first-class Department and functions at a 
cost of some thousands of pounds a day; in practice it it 
one of the weakest of the Offices of State and only maintains 
the appearance of activity by doing work that other 
Departments could carry out equally well. It is a figure- 
head, as useful for all practical purposes as the Lord Mayor’s 
State Coach. To the full extent that it creates impressions 
which it can do nothing to justify, the Ministry is a danger 
rather than an aid to agriculture. 

It is clear that the present Government will do no more 
than it can help, and there is little to be hoped for from 
any probable successor. In these circumstances, the 
Ministry is doomed to a long period of sterility. It cannot 
accomplish anything useful, its continued existence 
strengthens a number of false beliefs, it functions at a 
large expense. The Ministry of Transport did big things 
and did them well, but it was first condemned and then 
emasculated by those who would not take the trouble to 
grasp the measure of its achievement or had reason to 
fear its activities. The Ministry of Agriculture as consti- 
tuted is doing and can do nothing. Why retain it? 

8. L. B. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE CUP 
FINAL 


T is reported that several persons on their way home 
I from the somewhat unusual Cup Final at Wembley 
Park were heard announcing bitterly, “* Never 
again!” They must have meant that never again would 
they travel back to London by the Great Central Railway. 
To travel on a non-stop train that stops oftener than any 
train ever stopped before, and to have to stand on one 
leg at a time in an over-overcrowded carriage that takes 
an hour to perform a ten minutes’ journey, is a hateful 
way to end even the most entrancing day. I should not 
have minded so much if it had not been for the tunnel 
just outside Marylebone. It is the darkest tunnel in the 
world, and the railway company gave us no lights. It 
was also exceedingly hot, with the windows shut and from 
fifteen to twenty people trapped in the carriage, like fowls 
in a crate. Even the songs and cheers that the timid 
raised from time to time in other parts of the train in order 
to keep up their spirits did nothing to relieve the gloom. 
It was a region of Hell in which Dante might have placed 
a political opponent whom he disliked excessively. “* Never 
again!’ said I, as, distorted out of my natural shape and 
drooping over like a candle that has been exposed to great 
heat, I finally squeezed my way out on to Marylebone 
platform. ‘‘ Next time I will travel by Baker Street.” 
As for the scenes at the Wembley Stadium, they were 
of the kind that are by commom consent described as 
deplorable, but that nobody who escaped from them 
without a broken leg would have missed for worlds. It is 
fortunate that it was not known in advance that they 
were going to happen. If it had been, there would have 
been at least ten times as many people present, and the 
consequences might have been serious. Someone has 
said that the disturbances were a bad advertisement for 
the Stadium. I am of the opposite opinion. If the 


Wembley authorities could promise a sensation on as 
huge a scale for the next Cup Final, it would pay the 
transport companies to run special trains for the occasion 
from every station in England, Scotland and Wales and 
special boats from Ireland. 


I commend the notion to 
Cc 
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Mr. Fred E. Bussy, who, I see, has resigned his directorship 
on the Daily Mail in order to become Managing Director 
of Wembley Amusements, Ltd. It will take Wembley 
Amusements, Ltd., all their time to live up to the high 
standard set at the Cup Final, even though the heading 
of an article in the Empire Exhibition News, the official 
organ of Wembley, announces: 

Mr. F. E. Bussy to spend £600,000 in bringing new sensations to 

Wembley’s Fun City. 
I doubt whether, even with £600,000 at his disposal, Mr. 

Bussy will ever again be able to bring to Wembley’s Fun 
City such a sensation as the crowd at the Cup Final brought 
there for nothing. Still, it must be admitted, the scenes 
on Saturday were in strict accordance with his own 
previously announced ideals. ‘‘ In the past,” he said at 
a luncheon given in his honour at the Savoy Hotel some 
weeks ago, “I have been administering the powder in 
jam. I look forward with great pleasure to the oppor- 
tunity I have now offered of purveying jam de luxe at 
Wembley.” Well, if we had not jam de luxe at Wembley 
on Saturday, we shall never have it in this world. It 
was the jam that caused all the excitement. 

Since escaping from Wembley, I have been reading the 
literature of the British Empire Exhibition, so ably edited 
by Mr. T. Foster, with exceptional interest, and I find 
recurring in it again and again hints that the Exhibition 
authorities had for some time been quietly planning to 
open the Stadium with something more exciting than a mere 
game of association football. ‘* The Cup Final,”’ they say 
frankly, in one of their sheets, distributed to journalists 
before the game, “is something more than a football 
match.” Truer word was never spoken. The Cup Final 
was a great deal more than a football match. It was 
more like a scene in the House of Commons or a battle 
I once saw at a pageant between the armies of Boadicea 
and of (I think) Julius Cesar. Considering that the 
Wembley Park news service told us so plainly in advance 
that it was going to be something more than a football 
match, I do not see how the fact that it turned out to be 
something more than a football match can now be imputed 
to them as a crime. They even hinted pretty broadly 
at what the nature of that “‘ something more ” was going 
to be. “Over 125,000 spectators,” their news service 
promised us, “ will be able to view the happenings in the 
arena.”” When one reads such a phrase as “ happenings 
in the arena,” one’s thoughts instinctively turn to the 
Colosseum in which battles (including naval engagements) 
were arranged for the amusement of a public in whom the 
love of sport had been developed to a fine point. It would 
be an exaggeration to describe what actually occurred at 
Wembley as a battle, but what made it exciting was that 
it was a potential battle. As the crowds tumbled over 
the barriers and swept like a dark flood over the green 
plain of the football field, and as file after file of police 
tramped on to the ground, followed by mounted police 
on horses positively dancing for action, everyone with 
the slightest tinge of optimism believed that it was only 
by a miracle that fighting on a large scale could now be 
averted. How heartening was the scene! How the blood 
leaped even in veins so pacific as my own! I am sure 
Sir Travers Clarke, deputy chairman of the Board of the 
British Empire Exhibition, was speaking for nine out of 
ten of us when he gleefully told a Pressman : 

My own impression when I got in, close on three o’clock, was 
what a marvellous sight and how jolly everyone seemed, and, looking 
at it through the right spectacles, it was a jolly crowd, which enjoyed 
itself throughly, despite all the inconveniences to which it was put. 

I take it that Sir Travers, in saying this, did not 
pretend to speak for the thousand or so casualties—not, 
at least, for those (after all, a mere handful) who had 
their legs or ribs broken. But, as one closely in touch with 

Wembley Amusements, Ltd., he did undoubtedly speak 

for practically everybody who was not carried off the 

field on a stretcher. You cannot conceive what a difference 


it makes whether you see a jolly event of this kind from 
a safe seat on the grand stand or out of the corner of your 
eye as you wake up out of a swoon and find yourself lying 
on a stretcher under a tarpaulin with a broken bone and 
being carried feet foremost off the field under the red cross 
of Geneva to the nearest hospital. Who shall say which 
is the truer view of the situation? All things are 
relative, and Sir Travers Clarke has surely as much 
right to feel jolly as the man under the tarpaulin on the 
stretcher has to feel gloomy. I confess that I myself 
had a queasy sort of feeling in my stomach when what 
I had looked forward to in my innocence as a game of 
football turned out to be played for the most part, not by 
footballers, but by stretcher-bearers. When you look 
down and see a face as the face of one dead lying back on 
a stretcher, and a man, craning over your shoulder, exclaims, 
“* Hulloa! it’s a girl. . . . No, it’s a bloke,” and swift as 
a weaver’s shuttle the stretcher flies backwards and 
forwards, the cumulative effect is really rather horrible. 
Apart from the casualties, however, I agree with Sir 
Travers Clarke that it was all very jolly. And, if you 
think of it, how jolly war itself would be only for the 
casualties ! 

I regret to see that the Home Secretary in the House 
of Commons has been doing his best to take the colours 
out of the picture which those of us who were present at 
the scenes at Wembley painted for ourselves and hoped 
to preserve for ever. He offers us, instead, a new picture 
constructed entirely from statistics. He tells us that, of 
the casualties, “only twenty-two” were taken to hospital 
and that, of these, “only three cases are described as 
serious.” There is much virtue in the word “only.” 
For instance, if the newspapers announced: 


Witp SCENE IN THE COMMONS. 
CABINET MINISTER KILLED. 


we should see the incident as a unique and horror-striking 


sensation. But if they announced: 


Onty ONE CABINET MINISTER KILLED, 


we should begin to think that, after all, things might have 
been worse and should probably end by paying a glowing 
tribute to the House of Commons as the best-behaved 
assembly in the world. One might infer from various 
things that have been said in the House of Commons that 
everything at Wembley was just short of perfect—that 
the police arrangements were perfect and the behaviour 
of the crowd perfect and the number of casualties as nearly 
perfect as a number of casualties could be. Poor Mr. 
Mosley seems to have incurred the wrath of the entire 
House of Commons by suggesting that the crowd, which 
broke down the barriers, climbed over the barbed wire, 
swept over the field of play, and for three-quarters of an 
hour withstood alike the appeals of the players and the 
steady push of a large body of foot and mounted police, 
while they might be diamonds, were certainly rough ones. 
M.P.’s, for some obscure reason, lost their tempers im 
defence of the good temper of the mob. As a matter of 
fact, the mob was tolerably cheerful, but there is no need 
to throw bouquets to it. It behaved quite badly, it seems 
to me, not in breaking into the Stadium, but in invading 
the playing-pitch. There was not the slightest need for 
this. There is a wide running-track all round the field, 
and there was room on this for everybody present. To 
raid this beautiful green level and litter it with paper and 
orange peel was no more virtuous on the part of the crowd 
than to try to raid the Royal Box after the match for 
trophies. To idolise the crowd is even more foolish than 
to grow angry with it. What should make us mild in 


our indignation, however, is the suspicion (not entirely 
fanciful) that the crowd on the field was largely composed 
of people who had been forcibly driven out of the stands 
and enclosures by the crowd that had broken into the 
Stadium. These unfortunates had been standing in the 
sun for hours, packed like herrings in a barrel, when they 
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suddenly found themselves precipitated on to the field 
by pressure from behind. Then the people who had 
seized their places stood and booed them for preventing 
the game from beginning. That is undoubtedly what 
happened in some instances. A man who has illegally 
seized a place develops all of a sudden extraordinary law- 
abiding instincts. He becomes one of the “haves,” 
yoluble to the point of scurrility in abuse of the “ have 


” 


On the whole, then, most of us who were present will 
look back on the Cup Final as an amusing fiasco, a glorious 
muddle, a riot that was but little less enjoyable because 
it did not in the end come off. The chief objection to such 
scenes at a football match is that they are so much more 
interesting than the football. Football will lose its reputa- 
tion as an exciting sport if it has to compete with that 
much more dangerous and thrilling game of Police versus 
People. But I am afraid all this will never be allowed to 
happen again. Such perfect police arrangements and such 
a perfect crowd can hardly recur twice in this imperfect 
world. Still we must trust Wembley Amusements, Ltd., 
to do their best. ¥. ¥. 


Correspondence 


THE POLICY OF FRANCE 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAn. 

Sin,—Surely it ought to be possible for English writers to 
criticise the Ruhr policy of France without implicating the 
entire people in vague and ungenerous charges. During recent 
long journeys in France I have found evidence everywhere that 
such attacks upon her—her morals, her culture, her whole 
scheme of civilisation—have only strengthened the hands of 
M. Poincaré. Moreover these articles, though containing 
perhaps a few true statements, give a wholly false picture of 
France to-day and are indeed often finished caricatures. No- 
where in France does one find any sign of the scheming and 
aggressive spirit of militarism now attributed to her. Her 
war memorials are poignant in their simplicity : ‘* Her children 
fallen for France in the Great War the Commune of has 
in remembrance.’”” ‘The roadmender, the shoemaker, the peasant- 
cultivator who took part in the war speak of the German invasion 
in a detached and impersonal way as if the old volcanoes of 
Auvergne had broken out again. Indeed, France seems to 
excel in the very qualities in which she has been deemed deficient 
—patience, endurance, moderation and self-restraint. Every- 
where the one prevailing preoccupation is—not reparations, 
but future security, the security of her north-eastern frontiers. 

Bitterly disappointed of expected guarantees and feeling 
acutely an isolation which she thinks is undeserved, France is 
struggling blindly to build up some barrier behind which she 
can find permanent safety. To this instinct of defence and 
self-preservation, and not to any dream of conquest or hegemony, 
is due her present action. Educated Frenchmen speculate a 
good deal on the identity of our anonymous reviewers. They 
think they see in the attacks upon France the work of the few 
prominent Englishmen who before 1914 were frankly hostile 
to her and in sympathy with another nation. Besides, the 
‘pparent unanimity of critics does not impress French readers 
as it should, because they believe that most writers oppose the 
Ruhr action because it involves loss and inconvenience to 
Germany and, incidentally, damages our own trade, and only 
4 minority because such action may darken and endanger the 
future of France herself. 

[t is not a fact that the French hate foreigners. Their 
civilisation is highly differentiated and special, and this produces 
on a stranger, unless he has the gift of sympathy, an uncomfort- 
able impression of aloofness. Nevertheless, I believe the 
French people are very susceptible to outside opinion, and 
Would be moved by reasoned argument if free from unfriendly 
and tactless suggestions and generalisations. From pleasant 
Personal memories I know that they are responsive to English 
sympathy.—Yours, etc., CHARLES CANDLER. 

20 Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 4. 

April 27th. 

[We believe that what Mr. Candler writes is in the main 
Perfectly true of the French people. But what Great Britain 
has to deal with is the French Government, which is both 
militaristic and aggressive in the full meaning of those words. 
—Ep. N.S,] 





THE OPPORTUNITY FOR A SETTLEMENT 
WITH EGYPT 


To the Editor of Tae New StaresMan. 

Sir,—It is just over a month since Zabhlul Pasha, the 
Egyptian National leader, was released from British custody at 
Gibraltar, and his release, contrary to the mischievous insin- 
uations of his detractors, not only did not produce any trouble 
in Egypt, but,on the contrary, has had a distinctly beneficial 
effect on the political situation there. 

This is evidenced by the action of the British authorities, who, 
recognising the improvement, wisely reacted to it by the release, 
unconditionally, of the members of Zaghlul’s Committee, the 
Wafd, who were arrested at the beginning of March and were to 
have been tried by a British Military Tribunal, under martial 
law, for their political activities. This wise step was immediately 
followed by another—the abolition of the Military Governorship of 
Cairo and the remission of the fines imposed on certain districts 
of Cairo in connection with recent bombing outrages. 

These measures of wisdom have not been misinterpreted by 
the Egyptians as signs of weakness, as narrow-minded reactionary 
British publicists sometimes suggest against them, but have been 
generally taken as an indication of a return to sanity and 
statesmanship on the part of those responsible for British policy 
in Egypt—and, according to the Press reports from Cairo, have 
been generally approved by British, Egyptian and foreign 
opinion in Egypt. If that is the case, as no duubt it is, is this 
not an opportune moment for H.M.’s Government to strengthen 
that nascent spirit of conciliation by giving effect at once to its 
logical concomitant step of releasing Zaghlul’s colleagues, who 
were deported with him, on precisely the same grounds as 
himself, to the Seychelles, as well as those imprisoned by British 
Military Courts for advocating his policy? An Egyptian consti- 
tution has just been promulgated, and elections to the Egyptian 
Parliament cannot now be long delayed. How under such 
circumstances can the Egyptian people really feel any confidence 
in the new régime of liberty so ostentatiously heralded by the 
British Authorities and the Press that usually interprets their 
views, while leading Egyptian patriots, such as Zaghlul’s 
imprisoned and deported colleagues, continue languishing in 
British custody ? 

The future relations between Egypt and Britain have still to 
be determined by future negotiations between the authorised 
representatives of “‘ a freely elected ” Egyptian Parliament and 
His Majesty’s Government. For, as Lord Milner emphatically 
pointed out in his report (p. 21), ‘“‘an agreement between Govern- 
ments would not be sufficient. For these reasons it had always 
been a fundamental point in our plan that the treaty should not 
be allowed to come into force unless it had been approved by a 
genuinely representative Egyptian Assembly.... In any 
such Assembly we were assured on all hands Zaghlul Pasha and 
his associates would command a substantial, if not an over- 
whelming majority. . .. Neither could we blind ourselves to 
the fact that they were for the time being the most powerful 
leaders of Egyptian opinion, and that no scheme to which they 
were definitely hostile stood any chance of favourable consider- 
ation, much less of general acceptance.” 

This “‘ fact ” has, since these words were written three years 
ago, been amply confirmed by the course of events in Egypt, 
where every attempt to do without Zaghlul has been proving a 
disastrous failure. 

Surely, Sir, it is time the moral of these events was taken to 
heart by British statesmanship and a stop were put to the 
tragic consequences of the dilettante politics recently indulged 
in by the British in Egypt with such sinister effect on Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. 

After all, there is no getting over the fundamental harmony of 
British and Egyptian interests, for, as Lord Milner declared in 
the House of Lords on November 4th, 1920, “‘ my intimate 
conviction is, that between the honest pro-Egyptian Nationalist 
[referring to Zaghlul and Co.] and a British Imperial statesman 
there can be a good and permanent alliance, and there is no 
conflict of interest.” 

Lord Cromer, it will be remembered, regarded Zaghlul “ as 
the most promising representative of sober Egyptian National- 
ism ” (Chirol, Egyptian Problems, p. 98), and looked to him and 
those of his particular school of thought for “‘ the main hope of 
Egyptian Nationalism,” urging both Egyptian patriots and 
British reformers to give them all the support they can, for they 
were, in his opinion, “ the natural ally of the British reformer.” 

In addition to this they are, as Lord Milner recorded in his 
Report (p. 20), “‘ the only men authorised|by(general acclamation 
to represent the Egyptian people,” a fact,which is being daily 
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confirmed in Egypt, for, as Lord Allenby observes in his 
despatches, ‘* none but Zaghlulists were elected ” for the native 
Bar Council, and “ this was generally and rightly regarded as 
an omen of a landslide in favour of Zaghlul.” 

Surely, Sir, all these hard facts deserve some respect from 
H.M. Government, for it is hardly consistent with British 
character or traditions to shirk facts. Indeed, such recognition 
is to-day imperative, in view of the formal adoption last year, 
with the approval of Parliamentary public opinion, of a policy 
of liberalism and conciliation in Egypt implied in the abolition 
of the Protectorate and the formal recognition of Egypt as “ an 
Independent Sovereign State.” 

That is a step on which there can be no going back without a 
betrayal of the highest British traditions. If so, surely, there can 
be no excuse for the further detention in British custody, for no 
offence but their political ideas and patriotic activities, of those 
Egyptian Zaghlulist leaders now languishing in prison in Egypt 
or in the Seychelles for whose liberty the Egyptian people are 
persistently clamouring. Their immediate release is therefore 
an urgent necessity if Anglo-Egyptian relations are to be 
restored to what they ought to be. His Majesty’s Government 
can no longer detain them in British custody without risking the 
loss of the confidence and good will of the Egyptians. This 
would be a real calamity to both countries. 

But the fault would not be with the Egyptians; for Zaghlul, 
their natural spokesman, since his release, has not only shown no 
signs of bitterness, but has actually gone out of his way once 
more to stretch a friendly hand by emphasising in his interviews 
with the Press the harmony of Egyptian and British interests 
and his readiness to discuss a settlement in a friendly spirit. 

Will the present British Government again fail to grasp this 
favourable opportunity to restore peace and amity with Egypt, 
as its predecessors did in 1918 and 1920 with such disastrous 
consequences ? 

Zaghlul is old and in ill-health, so that time is everything and 
procrastination may prove fatal. He is now at Aix-les-Bains, 
almost within talking distance of London, and wise states- 
manship should not forego to avail itself of the advantages of 
the proximity of such an effective and friendly disposed leader 
of Egypt.—Yours, etc., L. A. Fanovs. 


THE TAXATION OF THE RICH 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Your leading article on the Budget opposes the reduction 
of the Income-tax, and I gather that, in your opinion, future 
years will inflict ever-increasing burdens on the rich. The 
present objective appears to be the new rich, or, roughly 
speaking, the successful man in business and industry, as opposed 
to the old already-ruined rich, the landed gentry. It would 
be interesting to endeavour to forecast what effect the gradual 
ruin of the former will produce upon our complicated society, a 
task far beyond my capacity. It is clear, however, that the 
successful business man is not easy to catch if he sees you 
coming, and he has seen the Labour Party coming for many 
years. His capital is well hidden and distributed. 

It is doubtful, perhaps, whether the ruin of the landed gentry 
that we have been watching since 1894 under the guidance of 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Lloyd George and the Kaiser, provides 
us with any analogy for the future ruin of the new rich. But 
certain evident results of the prolonged attack on the landed 
gentry are now causing us acute discomfort, since it is their 
ruin which has produced the crisis in agriculture. 

Free Trade is so great a boon to the vast urban and industrial 
communities of this country that, being in a majority, those 
communities have every right to insist upon its continuance. 
Such insistence, however, should not blind them to the universal 
law that everything has to be paid for. Free Trade should 
by economic law have destroyed agriculture in this country. 
That it did not do so for seventy years after its introduction was 
due to the accidental assistance of the landed gentry. They 
have been the unwilling and grumbling support of the edifice 
of Free Trade. For reasons often obscure, for motives ranging 
from genuine love of the countryside to the vulgar enjoyment of 
what the “* Affable Hawk ” would call “ prestige values,” they 
have consented to many sacrifices. Low rates of interest on 


capital, sympathetic personal supervision, willingness to share 
loss and to assist disaster, have enabled agriculture to survive 
those *“* bad times ” that are caused not by Providence but by 
Free Trade. 

The delicate balance by which agriculture and Free Trade 


were maintained side by side has been destroyed by taxation 
The landed gentry can no longer afford, even where they still 
exist, to bear the burden. The immediate but unforeseen 
result is the “crisis in agriculture.” The solution of tha 
crisis is obvious. Three courses are open before the urban voter, 
He can let agriculture die, which is said to be fatal to the State, 
He can forego the benefits of Free Trade. Or he can assume the 
burdens of the landed gentry, whom he thought it so amysj 

to tax out of existence, and support agriculture himself. None 
of these alternatives sounds very attractive, and a doubt rises 
to the mind as to whether there may not be certain boomerang 
qualities about vindictive taxation that should make us pause 
before we apply it heedlessly to those reprehensible people, 
the new rich.—Yours, etc., OLIVER Brett, 


Watlington Park, Oxon. 


[We are by no means opposed to the reduction of the Income. 
tax, but we think that a Conservative Government would have 
been wise—to put it no higher than that—to have accompanied 
such a reduction by some relief to the working-class family 
budget. The past year has seen most working-class incomes 
reduced by 26 or 30 per cent.—equivalent to the imposition of g 
new 4s. or 6s. Income-tax; and simultaneously the burden on 
the well-to-do is to be lightened. We do not either propose or 
predict “* vindictive taxation” of the “new rich”; we haye 
merely suggested that the present Budget is not calculated to 
avert the danger which Mr. Brett fears.—Epb. N.S.] 





RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Graham says in your issue of to-day: ‘* Nobody 
nowadays defends the past persecutions of Christians, or of 
anyone else, by Christians. All religious persecution of any and 
every description is utterly and entirely wrong, and clean 
contrary to the principles taught by the Founder of Christianity.” 
May I ask, Sir, if the term “ persecution” may be held to include 
the act of compelling or attempting to compel people to conform 
to a religious (as sharply distinct from an ethical or legal) 
code of conduct? If it may, then the Christian Churches in 
this country, at the present day, are in a very poor position to 
complain of the religious intolerance of others. They are 
almost united in a determined effort just now to compel the 
community, Christian and non-Christian alike, to conform to 
the purely religious requirement of Sabbath observance, by 
securing through secular means the total prohibition of Sunday 
games. The extent to which the personal liberty of the subject 
in this matter is retained or achieved will be an index of the 
limitation of the Churches’ influence and power. Again, during 
the War, did we hear the Churches thunder against the legal 
compulsion of every sailor and soldier to attend Divine Service, 
whether he wished to do so or no? It must be common know- 
ledge that large numbers of these men who were arbitrarily 
classified as “‘Church of England” did not really belong to that 
Church ; we all know what happened to the man who told his 
company sergeant-major that he was an Agnostic or “Atheist” 
in religion; was there any sign of religious liberty in these 
cases ? In his loyalty to the religion of which he is a professional 
exponent, we must allow Mr. Graham to be somewhat forcible 
in his expressions ; but is it quite correct for him to speak of 
‘atheism ” as being “rampant”? Surely the “ Atheist” is 
just as much entitled to his opinions as anybody else? The 
term “ rampant” implies just that contemptuous disdain for 
the religious opinions of others which is the very negation of 
tolerance, and which is peculiarly exasperating to the Free- 
thinkers, a body which your correspondent thereby admits to 
be of growing numbers and importance. Let us have real 
religious liberty by all means; let those who wish to attend 
services, do so; those who wish to keep the Sabbath, do s0; 
those who wish to use the day as a secular holiday, do so. Yet 
it seems to me that this most desirable of ends will only be 
achieved when Mankind as a whole, whether Bolsheviks ot 
Christians, have given up the idea of assuming that any position 
is so absolutely right, @ priori, as to justify the forcible adherence 
of others to its standards. On the subject of all others as t 
which it must in the last resort be admitted that nobody knows, 
whatever they may believe, what principle can be safer than 
that of “ Live and let live’ ?—Yours, etc., 

E, B. WALKER 
(Member of Rationalist Press Association). 
April 28th. 
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POUSSIN 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sr,—The reviewer who, in THE NEw StaTEsMAN of April 28th, 
states that Mrs. Sutro’s book Nicolas Poussin is the first book 
on Poussin in English has surely been misinformed. In the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, there is a book on Poussin 
by Elizabeth Denio, Ph.D., published as recently as 1899 by 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. Its English is not as graceful 
as the French of M. Paul Desjardins (who has recently written 
charming book on the subject), but it is admirably scholarly, 
and has appended a useful bibliography and list of Poussin’s 
works ; and incidentally, in the chapter on Poussin’s early life, 
it gives more information about his first master, Quentin Varin, 
than any other book that I have read. Also, it refers continually 
to another book on Poussin written, I imagine in English, by 
a Maria Graham and published in London in the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century.—Yours, etc., 

United Arts Club, Dublin. 

April 30th. 


Tuomas McGREEvyY. 


Miscellany 
MARIONETTE OPERA 


URING their present season at the Scala 
Theatre Cav. Fidora and Dr. Podrecca’s 


puppets from the Teatro dei Piccoli, Rome, 
are to give a number of operas. They have 
made a beginning with Respighi’s The Sleeping Beauty, 
in which the singing is done by English vocalists and 
the orchestra is eonducted by Francesco Ticciati, who 
is well known in London as a pianist and composer. 
Respighi is one of the leading Italian composers of 
the day. His orchestrated version of Rossini’s music 
in the Russian ballet, La Boutique Fantasque, is well 
known and some of his orchestral works have been 
rformed in London. Musically, The Sleeping Beauty 
is not of exceptional merit ; it is well made but lacking 
in character. The English vocalists are adequate and 
so is the orchestra, but the real virtue of the perform- 
ance is in the marionettes. There is some excellently 
invented og wd in this opera; for example, a 
procession of mourners, a ballet of green Lilliputians, 
and a scene of spiders spinning their webs acress the 
Enchanted Castle. None of these episodes could be 
obtained quite so effectively, if at all, in flesh and 
blood opera, but otherwise a certain strange comicality, 
characteristic of puppet-shows, is chiefly what dis- 
tinguishes this marionette opera from the ordinary 
human affair. 

It would seem that there is nothing which the actor 
or singer on the stage can do that cannot be done by 
puppets, except speaking or singing; but at the same 
time some things undergo a subtle transformation. 
Imagine Mozart’s Figaro played by puppets, and nothing 
would seem to be lost. In fact, I think Figaro 
ought always to be performed as a puppet opera, 
because the singers, being hidden behind the scenes, 
could always be selected solely for their voices. What 
matters most in Figaro is the singing and the playing 
—the rest is pure comedy, and in pure comedy the 
human being has already been eliminated. The 
characters of Figaro are already types, abstractions, 
puppets. What about Puccini? Let us imagine La 
Bohéme as a puppet opera! Here once more I think 
we should gain rather than lose. Do you think a 
little of the sentiment attached to Mimi would go? 

assure you nothing is so touching as a wistful puppet 
maiden in rags who has fallen in love with a puppet 
artist in a velvet jacket—especially as Mimi would 
hot need to weigh twenty stone and measure sixty- 
eight inches round the waist! A puppet in a fall of 
snow (third act of La Bohéme) is also extremely 
pathetic. 

No, there is no need for our prima donna of the 
future to live like Byron on six bottles of soda water 





and three biscuits per diem; she can have half-a- 
dozen bottles of Guinness at her side during the whole 
performance and take raw eggs at frequent intervals, 
as I remember seeing a famous tenor do when I was 
a child. Puccini has nothing to fear from the puppets, 
and I confess I long to see La Fanciulla del West or 
The Girl of the Golden West done by Cav. Fidora and 
Dr. Podrecca’s marionettes. I would have it played 
as a passionate love-drama in the Grand Italian opera 
manner, but I should let there be no attempt at 
stylisation. I would have everything realistic—super- 
Caruso tenors and a suberabundant soprano, all acting 
as redundantly as possible. 


But what about a finer, more genuinely imaginative 
work ? What about Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande ? 
Now, this is where I see the Teatro dei Piccoli marionettes 
at the Scala Theatre falling short. Their merit is 
wholly mechanical and is due to their clever manipula- 
tion by the operators, whose names are given on the 
programme as Gorno Bros., Dell’Acqua, Prandi and 
Corsi. The marionettes themselves are not beautiful 
or striking. Their costumes are commonplace, the 
scenery or stage-settings undistinguished. I cannot 
see them performing Pelleas and Melisande without 
ruining it. On the other hand, I believe that the 
pone performance of Pelleas and Melisande would 
e given by marionettes. I can imagine puppet 
figures of such beauty, carved faces of such tranquil 
loveliness, moving with so dream-like and unhuman a 
movement through scenery small and exquisite and 
unreal, that we should sit enchanted, listening to that 
delicate shimmering music. Here we get a hint of 
the future possibilities of marionettes. What could 
not be done with them if we had the time, money, 
patience and genius to use them! But who is there 
to attend to such things in the theatrical scramble 
for existence of to-day ? 


Let us return to the contemplation of what does 
exist, for example, the Wagner operas or music-dramas. 
Can we imagine them performed by marionettes ? 
Rienzi, yes; The Flying P mew my I think so; Tann- 
haiiser, surely, perfectly charming! Imagine the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, the Venusburg, the puppet minstrels 
twanging their harps in the Hall of Song! Nobody 
can be expected to take Tannhaiiser seriously to-day, 
and the puppets would subtly change our boredom to 
laughtes without in the least diminishing the effect 
of the music. Lohengrin?—no doubt whatever! But 
Rhinegold, the Ring? Yes, I believe a transformation 
of scale would leave the impressiveness of the Ring 
intact, even augmented. Giant, human and dwarf 
puppets among all the Wagnerian mechanical con- 
trivances could give us, what human actors can never 
give us, a perfect performance of the Ring. Can you 
not conceive “The Ride of the Valkyries” with 
winged puppets actually flying through the air? 
Make the whole of the Ring mechanical,and you have 
then eliminated the mechanical, and it is the only 
possible way of eliminating it. At present, the mixture 
of stage machinery and human beings is a serious 
artistic flaw and fatally clogs the imagination. 


But now what about Tristan and Isolda? I confess 
I cannot see this successfully played by marionettes. 
It is too human, in a sense too intimate and real. 
It is not love as it is exhibited in Puccini opera, or 
the dream love of Pelleas and Melisande; it is much 
more alive and palpitating, and puppets would be 
strikingly incongruous. Yet I would not be quite 
convinced about it if I did not remember the long 

riods of immobility of the two chief personages in 

ristan and Isolda. For considerable stretches of 
time they stand or sit almost motionless. Now, it 
is a curious fact that the lifeless marionette can imitate 
or suggest human beings in motion admirably, but 
fails most glaringly to represent or suggest them when 
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in repose. Immediately a marionette stops moving 
it becomes idiotically lifeless. There is a very simple 
explanation of this, namely, that it is precisely by 
movement that the marionette suggests life; when it 
cannot move its power is gone. Therefore, I think 
Tristan and Isolda is an opera quite outside the scope 
of marionettes. But it is remarkable that I cannot 
call to mind another opera that would be inaccessible 
to marionettes, while most operas, I am convinced, 
would be far better produced in this way than by the 
customary company of men and women. 

There is another question to be raised. Is twentieth- 
century music more suggestive of marionettes than 
earlier music? The two best known modern composers 
are Scriabin and Stravinsky. The first is no less 
emotional than Tchaikovsky; he suggests revival 
meetings and mob-oratory on a grand histrionic scale. 
For some obscure reason, this does not suggest the 
mechanical, although it would seem to be more in- 
voluntary and mechanical in its activity than the 
wire juggling of puppets. When you pull a puppet- 
string you at least know what you are doing, but 
such composers as Scriabin in their ecstatic moments 
overflow their immediate consciousness. What they 
do then they cannot always repeat. So they seem to 
be less intelligent than the puppet operator. Intelli- 
gence, then, is the hall-mark of marionette music, so 
that we can see why it is that we feel at once that 
the music of to-day has a greater affinity with marion- 
ettes than that of yesterday. In this context by 
intelligence I mean conscious artifice. The music of 
to-day is more consciously contrived than ever before. 
That in itself is not bad, but you can be more con- 
sciously master of your activity merely by restricting 
your activity. Compared with Beethoven, Stravinsky 
is not a rich master; he is master of a different area of 
consciousness, but I do not think it would be true to 
say that he was more fully self-conscious than Beet- 
hoven. He does seem to me, however, more of an 
intellectual than Scriabin, and in this respect he is more 
typical of his age. We therefore find him writing pure 
marionette opera, such as The Nightingale, in which 
men and women are no longer men and women but 
strange and fantastic puppets. I prophesy that just 
as opera is developing and will develop more and more 
into marionette opera, so we shall find the same thing 
happen to our drama. This may seem superficially 
to be a step backwards, but I believe that we shall 
be more fully men and women after we have seen 
ourselves for a little while as puppets. 


W. J. TuRNER. 


Drama 
R.U.R. 


r l NAHE title nudged curiosity, and the day after the 
first performance everybody knew the theme of 
this original, but unsatisfying, play. For my part 

I wished, when the curtain rose, that I had not known 

already that the scene would be laid in a factory where 

quasi-animate beings, outwardly resembling men, were 
manufactured ; mechanical men, who, possessing a self- 
regulating power, which was to them what mind is to the 
human race, were without its passions and _ interests ; 
whom therefore neither pain nor pleasure could divert 
from the perfectly efficient fulfilment of their appointed 
tasks. That surprise would have been the keenest pleasure 
the play provided. What a vista of possibilities such an 
unexpected theme opened out! With what eagerness of 


attention should I have listened with the lovely emotional 
young woman to the attractive young manager who was 
expounding the nature of these synthetic men and their 
vast importance to civilisation ; for henceforth ‘“* Rossum’s 


ee 


Universal Robots” would do the work of the worg 
and humanity would have leisure to live. She was ap 
emissary from a humanitarian society, reluctant to believe 
that the Robots were entirely inhuman, and her mission was 
to inspire them with a divine discontent and to make them 
rebel. She had great difficulty in believing that the map. 
ager’s typist, in appearance a girl who could write thre 
languages and on occasion make a little dull conversation, 
was in reality a synthetic product without any sengj. 
bility. And so had we. The manager proposed to prove 
it by cutting her open. Though this threat was disquieting, 
I think it would have brought home the truth more forcibly 
to both Helena and to us if he had run the offi 
scissors up the Robotess’s cheek, observing, “ You see 
she does not feel or bleed. That red mark will disappear 
in a few hours.” It was of vital importance that we should 
be utterly convinced that the Robots were not even 
animal, let alone human, and such an incident woul 
have been more effective in convincing us than any threat, 

Ten years pass; the manager and the missionary are 
married. Meanwhile the immense demand for Robots 
has peopled the world withthem. Armies are now composed 
of Robots, and they have displaced human labour. After all, 
the object of drill and discipline is to turn human beings 
temporarily into approximations to Robots, while the aim 
of scientific factory management is the same. Of course, 
no human soldiers could withstand them or human artisans 
compete with them. It is this analogy, vaguely appr- 
hended by the audience, which flushes at moments the 
play with more than a mere sensational interest: for the 
Robot is the ideal towards which industrial and military 
civilisation unthinkingly tends. But there are now grounds 
for grave uneasiness. Not only have men been super- 
seded by their own creatures, but the Robots are growing 
restive. In order to prevent them damaging themselves, 
their makers foolishly and heartlessly introduced “ pain 
nerves ”’ into their composition ; consequently the Robots 
have begun to hate men. Moreover, the physiologist, 
Dr. Gall, being in love with Helena, attempted with some 
success to manufacture a higher type of Robot in order 
to please her. It would have been far more significant 
if his motive for this disastrous experiment had been dis- 
interested scientific enthusiasm. In Act II. the Robots of 
the world have united. From some old newspapers which 
reach the island where the Robot factory stands, Helena 
learns about the peril, news which has been kept from her, 
and also that women have ceased to bear children. Ina 
passion of indignation she burns Rossum’s receipt for the 
manufacture of Robots. During this act we watch these 
few human beings awaiting the inevitable attack of the 
Robots ; in the next they are all slaughtered except one, 
who is the last human being left on earth. The Robots 
only last twenty years, and now the receipt for their 
further manufacture has been destroyed, and the human 
race also, they in their turn are faced with annihilation. 
They have seized the world, but in a few years they them- 
selves must vanish from the earth. There are, how- 
ever, two superior Robots, Helena II. and Primus, who 
represent Dr. Gall’s nearest approach to making souls. 
These two are troubled with strange yearnings towards each 
other and exhibit a desire to die for each other. They are 
the new Adam and Eve from which the future human race 
will spring. Having tested their unselfishness towards each 
other and heard them laugh, the last man on earth croons 
a Nune Dimittis. 

The dramatic defect of the play is that the suspense and 
noises in the second act are more disturbing than the scene 
of the attack, which is too long. The other defects are the 
trivial motive of Dr. Gall in trying to give the Robots 
souls, when the spectacle of disinterested scientific passion 
for experiment leading to the destruction of mankind 
would have been significant, and the suggestion that when 
a scrap of paper is burnt no other copies of such a receipt 
would exist. It is not even true as a symbol. Technical know- 
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ledge is, as a matter of fact, almost impossible to destroy, 
though to destroy human happiness is only too easy. The 
new Adam and Eve failed to touch me, and I should think 
most people. But the play, as a whole, is interesting, 
even apart from the new thrill of watching the jerky, 
sinister movements of the mechanical men, which were 
well acted. We believe we ought to treat human beings 
as though they were ends in themselves, yet civilisation 
uses multitudes as though they were merely means. As 
long as society continues to do this, the soul of the indi- 
yidual is not only a drag on efficiency but a danger. It is 
by suggesting that disquieting conclusion, and the problems 
which arise whenever a higher race exploits a lower one, 
that the play maintains some grip on the imagination, 
though the story itself is not brilliantly told. 
DesmMonp MacCarrtny. 


Art 
THE LONDON GROUP 


WORKMAN who uses a pickaxe to break through 
A the roadway’s crust is not blamed for using a 
spade in the soft clay underneath. At the time 
when the London Group was formed, artistic consciousness 
in England was so vitrified that it required a blasting 
powder rather than a pickaxe to shift it. At present, when 
the general state is mushy soil, percussional weapons are 
out of place. Apropos, it is amusing to see how people 
come in to the London Group Exhibition expecting and 
hoping to be dynamited, and being disappointed when 
they are not. It is as if someone, having screwed up his 
courage to jump into a tub of iced water, found it after 
all to be pleasantly warm. 

In 1915 the London Group contained mostly pictures of 
the geometrical kind. To-day its ideals are rather different, 
and painting as such seems to be the general aim. This 
does not, however, make it any the less advanced. For 
reasons which it is easy to state, it is popularly supposed at 
the moment that the most startling work is the most 
advanced. The principal cause of this delusion is that, as 
ideas move, the average observer falls behind, which seems 
to him both an insult to his intelligence and a shock to his 
understanding. Should, then, the artist in his career fetch 
a circuit and cross on his tracks, he cries revengefully: 
“Why, there he is where he was before; he has made no 
progress whatever!” But this is both psychologically 
and philosophically untrue ; the artist is gaining] strength 
and experience with running. One does feel that the 
London Group moves. One hopes that it gains in strength 
and, looking at the present exhibition, one feels that the 
general level is very high. 

There are some interesting new members and good work 
by outside exhibitors, both of which facts help to avoid the 
feeling that we are seeing the same things year after year. 
Among the most interesting of the new members is 
Mathew Smith. His sense of form and colour is orientally 
rich. His painting, No. 13, “Madame Plichta,” suggests at 
first that it is an experiment in colour, but further 
observation shows that it is full of a beautiful sense 
of drawing. One sees that the figure is really lying 
on the couch, and that there is a real atmosphere 
between it and you. The plasticity of the head is 
quite wonderful. There is much to be learnt from a 
careful study of this picture. The artist is evidently 
a fastidious man: so evident is this that one is surprised 
that he made the toes of the figure touch the edge of the 
frame almost medially. Perhaps—and this is quite possible 
—he had a reason which time will reveal. Another new 
member who brings something to the group is Miss Watson 
Williams. One of her paintings, No. 92, “ A Girl’s Bed- 
room,” is a charmingly direct painting. In her others there 
is unfortunately a little too much of the French bric-A-brac 
of art, things such as oranges above a grey white vase, and 


the whole against a flat diamond of cloth, a pleasant 
conceit in its originators, especially as used by them in a 
synthesis controlled by an idea, but when introduced as a 
mannerism, however charmingly done, it becomes a little 
annoying. Such things are a phase, however, and may be 
allowed at times in the work of young artists. It is when 
mannerisms persist, as they have done in the works of two 
or three members over a period from 1912 to the present, 
that they become really infuriating. No. 81, for instance, 
the Paul Nash tree: isn’t it time this artist stopped con 
vincing us of his personality ? 

One cannot speak of Mr. Sickert as a new member, as it 
is his custom to be elected and to resign on an average once 
a year; but his present state of membership must be very 
gratifying to all concerned. He exhibits, besides some 
masterly etchings, a curiously painted head of about life 
size. This delicious work, beautiful alike in colour and 
characterisation, is by far the finest thing in the exhibition. 
The painting of the mouth should be noticed, it is wonder- 
fully sensitive and, as is the whole picture, curiously 
plastic. There is a feeling of the theatre about the lighting, 
and the sense of light is tremendously evident, but the 
colour of it suffers as it is hung next to a Mathew Smith, 
besides which it has dried in so that we are cheated of its 
subtleties. 

There is a large proportion of landscapes in this exhibition. 
Frederick Porter’s “‘The White Boat” is a vivid work, 
having the appearance of being painted direct from Nature- 
It has remarkable carrying power and the colour is rich and 
atmospheric. The forms are well balanced and plastically 
handled. In his “ At Littlehampton” one feels vividly 
the sensation of looking across the sun-beaten flats at the 
town beyond, and there is a sense of reality much like that 
which we get in the Norwich school, to which, spiritually, 
this artist belongs. Mr. Bernard Meninsky shows three 
brilliant and able landscapes of Provence; and Mr. 
Seabrooke, whose colour is so often either garish or 
muddy, has burst out with a beautifully expressed idea in 
No. 110, “* Trees and Lake.” The tones and colours seem to 
be those he customarily uses, but in some way he has trans- 
muted them. This is a most arresting work and makes one 
wonder how he can, as it were in the same breath, turn out 
such canvases as No. 87, “ Still Life.” I feel sure that 
there is a conflict of ideas which destroys it: firstly 
a conscious desire to make a strong abstract design, and, 
secondly, an instinct to paint what is there. This conflict 
extends to the colour and produces mud. Mr. Mac- 
Diamand’s painting of “‘A Street Near Paris,”” Mr. K. M. 
Morrison’s “‘ Corner of the Garden,” Mr. Fry’s “ Auray,” Mr. 
Alfred Thornton’s “A Sanary Broadway,” and Mr. Alan 
Walton’s “‘A Swiss Interior,” are among other equally 
interesting works of which lack of space allows no detailed 
discussion. Mr. John Nash has launched out with an 
ambitious nude. The drawing and design are good but 
the colour is entirely unobserved, and the modelling is 
rather arbitrary. It is a painting with none of the qualities 
which a painting should have, and if we say it would look 
well in a photograph we pay it the best compliment we can. 
Of the portraits, Mrs. Bell’s of Lydia Lopokova is most 
delightful: a wonderful presentment of the vivacious and 
childlike little dancer. There is always a beautiful character 
pervading all the work of this, the best of our women 
painters. Her feeling for colour is personal and essentially 
feminine, using the word in its best sense. Her “ Still 
Life,”” No. 61, for example, with its oranges, one nude, the 
others wrapped in purple paper, is handled with an unusual 
understanding of colour harmonies. 

There are some invited foreign exhibitors, among whom 
Favory shows a splendid landscape, No. 46, and Maria 
Halicka a still life of well-ordered beauty. 

The increased number of sculptures is a healthy sign, 
and Therese Lessore’s charming painted pottery should not 
be overlooked. All together, the group seems to be still 
very much alive. Joun ALTON. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE last volume of Mrs. Garnett’s translations from 
Tchekov (Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d.) contains 
five of his plays, The Cherry Orchard, Uncle 

Vanya, The Sea-Gull, The Bear, The Proposal. His 
stories have run to thirteen volumes in the same edition. 
There will be one more volume of plays. His originality 
as a dramatist lies not so much in putting real people 
on the stage, that has been done before; but what no 
one else had attempted and Tchekov has done is to 
put on the stage what in other plays invariably happens 
between the acts. When you see a play in which passionate 
lovers say good-bye, and all is over, you know that the 
ordinary life of the people concerned must go on; that 
there will come a moment when someone will say, “‘ The 
carriage is at the door,” and the carriage will drive up 
and the guests will get into it and go, and the host will 
remain at home. Tchekov shows you all this. He shows 
you the guests going and the other people remaining at 
home. You heard the dull machinery of every day begin 
creaking again in its customary groove. This experience 
was new to playgoers and proved very moving when 
acted with discretion. But a Tchekov play cannot be 
acted like other plays. This he found himself to his cost. 
When The Sea-Gull, one of his earlier plays, was first 
produced at Petrograd at the State Theatre, the Comédie 
Francaise of Russia and a very competent one, the play 
did not get across the footlights. But when it was gently 
treated by the Art Theatre at Moscow, and allowed to 
act itself, the effect was tremendous. 


* * * 


We owe much to Mrs. Garnett—Tchekov, Turgenev, 


Dostoevsky. She has never been first in the field, but 
her translations have always proved the ones which have 
found most readers. Her translation, too, of War and 
Peace (Heinemann) is as yet far the best. Humphrey 
Milford has one by Mr. Aylmer Maude coming out, but as 
yet only Volume I. has been published. I have read 
most of the famous Russian novels in both French and 
English. Turgenev goes better into French (he was 
almost bilingual and supervised most of the translations 
himself), but Tolstoi and Dostoevsky are incomparably 
better in English. 


* * * 

The shifts in comparative reputation of these four great 
Russian novelists are interesting, though personally I take 
only a cynical interest in such veerings of favour. I 
merely note that some are signs of the predominance of 
Dostoevsky coming to an end. For some ten or fifteen 
years he has certainly been the favourite, and credited 
with the greatest profundity of insight. Turgenev is 
seldom discussed and lately Tolstoi has been praised 
almost as little. Their turn will come again when the 
taste for exciting mole-burrowings and spiritual dramas 
has somewhat abated. Then we shall hear more of 
Tolstoi’s ** epic qualities” and of Turgenev’s “ balance, 
simplicity and essential humanity.”” I suppose Tchekov 
will presently fall in value, too, and the Maupassant story 
rise proportionately into favour. It will not matter. 
The one who is down will be up again later on. They are 
all quite safe. It gave me pleasure, however, to read 
Mr. Conrad, who wrote a letter to Mr. Edward Garnett 
about Turgenev (Notes on Life and Letters, Dent) : 
“All his creations, fortunate and unfortunate, op- 
pressed and oppressors, are human beings, not 
strange beasts in a menagerie or damned _ souls 
knocking themselves to pieces in the stuffy darkness 
of mystical contradictions. ... And how he suffers a 
little from other things. In truth it is not the convulsed 





terror-haunted Dostoevsky but the serene Turgeney who 
is under a curse. For only think! Every gift has been 
heaped on his cradle—absolute sanity and the deepest 
sensibility, the clearest vision and the quickest responsive. 
ness, penetrating insight and unfailing generosity of judg. 
ment, an exquisite perception of the visible world and an 
unerring instinct for the significant, for the essential jp 
the life of men and women, the clearest mind, the warmest 
heart, the largest sympathy—and all that in perfect 
measure. There’s enough there to ruin the prospects of 
any writer. For you know very well, my dear Edward, 
that if you had Antinous himself in a booth of the world’s 
fair, and killed yourself in protesting that his soul was as 
perfect as his body, you wouldn’t get one per cent. of the 
crowd struggling next door for a sight of the Double-headed 
Nightingale or of some weak-kneed giant grinning through 
a horse collar.” 
* * * 

Mr. Conrad does well to be indignant at the neglect 
into which Turgenev’s work has fallen. But as you may 
here observe, Mr. Conrad himself cannot praise without 
disparaging another man of genius, and it is precisely 
this habit which causes these absurd and violent 
fluctuations in valuation. In a sense, it is particularly 
generous of him, and in another particularly the reverse, 
for he owes a good deal to Dostoevsky. Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus have just published Letters and Reminiscences 
of Dostoevsky (7s. 6d.), translated by Mr. Koletiansky 
and Mr. Middleton Murry. This book consists wholly 
of new material, and should prove extremely interesting. 
Dostoevsky was not an accomplished letter-writer, but 
he was a self-revealer and a passionate man. His corie- 
spondence is like a broken pane of glass through which 
we can peep into the man himself. 

* * * 


Swinburne was perhaps the worst sinner in respect of 
never exalting one writer without abasing another. When 
he wrote as a critic he set up an altar, not only festooned 
with alliterative sentences and looped about with garlands 
gathered from every clime and period of literature, but 
decorated with the scalps and the disjecta membra of earlier 
idols. Then before the fire of his own enthusiasm he 
celebrated furious rites at which the bodies of bludgeoned 
victims were not out of place; their corpses were laid 
at the feet of the deity of the moment. He insisted upon 
space for his hero; and, like a showman at an Italian 
country fair, to clear it he swung a knotted rope. Is he 
writing in praise of Jowett ? Mark Pattison is dismissed 
as a toothless ape of the dead sea. Is he praising Dickens ? 
He remembers that Matthew Arnold did not admire 
Dickens, and we are told that “‘ a man whose main achieve- 
ment was to make himself by painful painstaking into a sort 
of pseudo-Wordsworth could pay no other tribute than that 
of solid scorn to a genius of such inexhaustible force and 
such indisputable originality as that of Charles Dickens.” 
Yet Swinburne himself had praised, as no one else before 
or since, Matthew Arnold’s fine composure of thought and 
verse, his deep and exquisite poetic tact. 

* * * 


As for the cut at Matthew Arnold, though as an estimate 
of him as a poet it is absurd, it hits him in his weak spot 
as a critic; his want of sympathy with creative power. 
Completeness, literary taste and tact were qualities he 
instinctively preferred before energy, invention, enthusiasm. 
When he directed our attention to French literature it 
was to such Tritons of the minnows as Joubert, Obermann, 
Maurice de Guérin, that he elected to praise. Yet as an 
advocate of “ distinction’? he made one exception— 
Byron, choosing him out as the peer of Wordsworth and 
the superior of Shelley and Coleridge. Swinburne’s re- 
joinder “‘ Wordsworth and Byron” is one of the most 
effective counter-criticisms ever written. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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“THERE IS A HOUSE WITH STAIRS” 


know’st do sell our hay there is a house with stairs.” 

Thus Sir John Suckling’s famous “ Ballad upon a 
Wedding.” No longer do we sell our hay in the Haymarket, 
but there is a shop with a few steps in front of it at the top 
of the thoroughfare, and if this wasn’t Suckling’s “‘ house with 
stairs” fancy is likely to get no nearer to it. 

We are reminded of the “ house with stairs’ because we 
have lately been visiting a little house in Marylebone which, 
not to put too fine a point upon it, is nearly all stairs. It 
has a considerable history behind it, this little house. Built 
by George III. as a country lodge for his children, or, as some 
will have it, a shooting-box for himself, it takes us back to the 
time when Marylebone was a rural neighbourhood, with 
“ green fields and babbling brooks ’’ to its name, and noted 
for its public Gardens—and a great resort of fashion and 
highwaymen. 


WHERE DICK TURPIN KISSED THE BEAUTY. 


In 1764 a Mr. Low, the then proprietor of the Gardens, 
offered a reward of ten guineas for the apprehension of any 
highwayman found on the road to his demesne, and it was 
in the Mary le Bon Gardens that Dick Turpin kissed Mrs. 
Fountayne, a celebrated beauty of her day, “ before the 
company and all the quality.” 

Here Handel was wont to take an easy constitutional while 
the band discoursed his music “under the direction of 
Dr. Arne,” and here a Miss Trusler made and dispensed the 
fruit tarts with which she “ hoped to give equal satisfaction 
as with the rich cakes and almond cheese cakes.” In an 
announcement of hers, dated May 6th, 1759, Miss Trusler 
says “The fruit will always be fresh gathered, having great 
quantities in the garden; and none but loaf sugar used and 
the finest Epping butter. Tarts of a twelve-penny size will 
be made every day from one to three o’clock.” 


AN ADMIRABLE INSTITUTION. 

King George III.’s little house with stairs was not erected 
till five or six years later; but while Marylebone Gardens 
have been swept away by “the encroaching streets,” the 
house still remains, and you will find it nearly opposite the 
Hotel Great Central and almost cheek by jowl with the 
Samaritan Hospital for Women as you go along the Maryle- 
bone-road from Chapel-street. 

A double-fronted dun-coloured structure of two stories, 
with a portico before the door and rounded windows which 
give it the appearance of a house out of a child’s ‘“‘ box of 
bricks,” it is entirely dwarfed by the big Samaritan Hospital 
aforementioned, and compared with the palatial Great 
Central (a hospital for officers during the war), it looks like 
amatch box. Yet across the front of it is painted in bold 
characters ‘‘ Western Ophthalmic Hospital,” with the date 
of the hospital’s foundation, namely, 1856. 

For sixty-six years this little house with stairs has been an 
open house, open, that is to say, ‘‘ daily ’’ for the treatment 
of poor persons afflicted with diseases of the eye. ‘Tiny, 
cooped up, and cramped as it is, 12,000 people threatened 
with blindness come to its door annually, all of them receiving 
treatment and many of them undergoing delicate and difficult 
operations for which they have to be received into the wards. 
Thirty thousand attendances are made in the out-patients’ 
department every year, and as there are only 16 beds in the 
wards, there is always a long waiting list of urgent cases. 
Although the institution is absolutely without a penny of 
endowment, or a penny of support from the Government, it 
has been carried on as a “‘ free ” hospital from the outset and 
18 to-day out of debt. 


“ A" Charing Cross hard by the way where we thou 


On the whole, you will say, an admirable institution and 
fortunate in its freedom from indebtedness. And you will 
be right. The Committee of Management could maintain 
their work quite efficiently under present conditions if it 
were not for one drawback. 

WHEN THE CEILINGS CRACKED. 

And that drawback may be said to have been brought 
about by what the poet calls “the unimaginable touch of 
time.”” It may be all very well for the highest modern skill 
in ophthalmic surgery to operate in a “theatre” six or 
seven feet square, with a slanting floor of nobbly old timber. 
It may be all very well for eight male in-patients to be crowded 
together in a “‘ ward ’’ no bigger than the average suburban 
bedroom, and for eight female patients to be just as lavishly 
accommodated. 

And it may be all very well for the life of the Matron and 
nurses to consist of one long climbing up and down stairs— 
narrow, crooked, twisty and poky little stairs at that. 

Of these inconveniences and the lack of up-to-date bath- 
room, sanitary, kitchen, and general domestic accommo- 
dation, it is not in the nature of people engaged on works of 
philanthropy to complain. But when, through “the un- 
imaginable touch of time ’’ above cited, the ceilings of your 
little old house of mercy begin to fall on your devoted heads, 
the roof threatens to follow suit, and the fabric as a whole 
proclaims itself to be past renovation, the moment might 
seem to have arrived for either “shutting down”’ or re- 
building one’s premises. 

** FAIRIES ’’ TO THE RESCUE. 

These “‘ irremediable dilapidations ”’ are exactly what have 
been lately taking place in the fabric of the Western 
Ophthalmic Hospital. A few weeks back the ceiling of the 
operating theatre (hundredweights of ancient plaster) 
descended from its rafters with a rattle. One may leave it 
to the fancy to imagine what would have happened if an 
operation had been in progress. Some of the resident staff 
have also had narrow escapes through similar crumblings. 

And as it is neither safe nor pleasant for patients or staff 
to be housed in a structure which has attained to such a 
condition of ramshackleness, the committee have made bold 
to appeal to the public for £30,000 for rebuilding purposes. 

The honorary secretary, Mr. H. W. Burleigh, believes in 
fairies. He says there are fairies in the world who “ could 
by the wave of a pen at once make rebuilding possible.”’ If 
this should meet the eye of one of them, the rest might be 
easy. And, in any case, thirty thousand fairies waving pens 
to the tune of only a pound apiece would accomplish all that 
is required. 

In view of the long record of sustained service rendered by 
this hospital, it is unthinkable that those responsible for its 
management should have to go long a-begging for such a 
comparatively insignificant sum. 

“To a blind man,” says the proverb, “even a churl will 
lend his eyes.” For a work concerned with the prevention of 
blindness nobody can be considered too poor to contribute 
his mite. Cc. 





Readers of THE NEw STATESMAN are cordially invited to 
come and inspect the Hospital any day between the hours of 
2and4p.m. For the convenience of intending visitors, it is 
mentioned that the Hospital faces the Great Central Railway 
Terminus. The pressing need of funds to rebuild is only too 
apparent. Donors will kindly make cheques payable to 
H. W. Burleigh (the Honorary Secretary), crossing them 
“‘a/c Western Ophthalmic Hospital,” and addressing the 
envelope N.S. Rebuilding Fund, Western Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. [ADVT. 
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“BEDLAM AND PARNASSUS” 


Collected Poems. (Second Series). By W.H. Davies. Cape. 6s. 
Workers. By Ricnarp Rowtey. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Saints in Sussex, By SHerta Kaye-Smira. Elkin Mathews. 21s. 
Aquarium. By Harotp Acron. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 
Going-to-the-Sun. By Vacnex Linpsay. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 


It may seem absurd to say of a poet as firmly established as 
Mr. Davies that his work shows less performance than promise. 
In a rather undistinguished age his verse ranks high: and yet 
the basis of his reputation is not metrical subtlety, or dis- 
tinction of style, or profundity of thought: 

This Davies has no depth, 
He writes of birds, of staring cows and sheep, 
And throws no light on deep, eternal things. 


His prosody, never ambitious, is not invariably respectable ; 
the last line, for instance, of, 

Dance, dance, thou blue-eyed wonder, dance! 

I still believe there’s one small chance 

Thou ’lt fall into my arms in a trance, 


scans hideously ; and one had “rather be a kitten and cry 
*‘mew,’”’ than rhyme “ converse’ with “ hoarse,” “* looked ” 
with “sucked,” ‘“ sweet”? with “ mute.” Assonance is one 
thing, rhyme another—they will not live together in the same 
poem. Similarly with his diction; the comparison of a kiss 
to a dead fly has indeed ceased, in this edition, to blot “ The 
Portrait,” but the worm-simile of ‘‘The Grief of Others,” 
Once more I see the happy young 
Broken by grief and pain ; 
That tears have made like earth’s red worms 
Turned white by days of rain, 


is almost as bad. There is no intrinsic objection to worms, 
creatures with a peculiarly distinguished poetic past; and 
after the recent plethora of birds, let the worms have a turn 
by all means ; but not disconnected worms dragged in anyhow. 
And there is much more evil than genius in the spirit that 
moves Mr. Davies to write 

The tyrant Love that after play 

Dribbles on Beauty’s cheek. 


The voices and the legs of birds and women 
Have always pleased my ears and eyes the most. 


We’d rush to strike that monster down 
And drown him in our common spit. 


Whence, then, Mr. Davies’ reputation ; and his real promise ? 
It is, partly, that he has an extraordinarily happy, though 
fickle, fancy, and the mob of his more superficially accom- 
plished contemporaries have not. It is a far cry from Mr. 
Davies to Aristotle ; but the stress laid by that ancient, above 
all else in poetic style, on the gift for metaphor (and, it follows, 
simile)}—* since this alone cannot be taught and is a mark of 
genius, for it entails a real eye for resemblances ’—is itself 
one of the platitudes of genius. That eye is in Mr. Davies’ 
head and its visions are charming. The uncut maiden corn 
that the wind drags by its golden hair towards the darkness 
of the wood, or, after harvest, the stooks that 

like golden lovers, lean 
Their heads together, in their quiet way, 


the coming of his love’s portrait as the swallow before the 
spring of her own presence, the poising skylark as the apple 
of the sun’s bright eye, the moths that kiss their shadows on 
his ceiling, the memory of his youth— 

My youth is gone—my youth that laughed and yawned 

In one sweet breath, and will not come again, 


—all these glimpses are slight things, no doubt, but how full 
of graceful inventiveness. Such little butterfly moments torn 
from their context and cold-bloodedly pinned out as specimens 
may seem a frail claim to poetic eminence ; but the point of 
a butterfly is not its horse-power; and these fulfil their end 
in the gentle lightness of their touch, as one skims our faces and 
is gone, or another, 
lying down doth open and close 
His wings as babies work their toes. 


Mr. Davies, indeed, is full of butterflies; a symbolist might 
find a subtle fitness in the recurrence through his work of this 
emblem at once of frivolous lightheartedness and of the soul ; 
moreover, his own first poem takes no other emblem of the 
recurrence of his thoughts from “ higher themes” to those he 
loves from of old: 
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As butterflies are but winged flowers 
Half sorry for their change, who fain, 

So still and long they lie on leaves, 
Would be thought flowers again. 


The other thing about Mr. Davies is the genuine spontaneity 
of his feelings which, except occasionally when he tries (surely 
not with great success) to make Mrs. Grundy’s flesh creep, is 
above suspicion. Here is a modern poet who neither screams 
nor ogles: 

Come, let us laugh—though there’s no wit to hear ; 
Come, let us sing—though there’s no listener near ; 
Come, let us dance—though none admire our grace, 
And be the happier for a private place. 


The pity of it all is that there should be so many good lines, 
good verses, good ideas; and yet so few good poems here, 
In these reviewing days, the fool in Hierocles who carried about 
a brick as a sample of what his house was like, is become the 
type of us all ; we are cultivating a pretty taste in bricks rather 
than in architecture, and it would be particularly easy to write 
a convincing “puff” of Mr. Davies. But it is a commonplace 
literature that caters only for commonplace books. And that 
is Mr. Davies’ besetting sin. He can begin a poem with a 
guiet distinction like this: 


When our two souls have left this mortal clay 
And, seeking mine, you think that mine is lost— 
Look for me fitst in that Elysian glade 
Where Lesbia is, for whom the birds sing most, 


and then let it gutter out in a fourth verse of utter banality. 
With a repetition of this sort of felo-de-se one grows embittered; 
one cannot trust Mr. Davies not to let one down in midstream; 
and this feeling that one must be perpetually prepared t 
wince spoils the enjoyment of the happier moments. Mr. 
Davies’ success is one more testimony to the truth of Ruskin’s 
paradox, ‘‘ the utmost a man can do is that which he can do 
without effort.”” But having lustily hammered the iron while 
hot does not dispense from the after-use of the file when it is 
cold. “A great statesman must have two qualities—the first 
is prudence, the second imprudence. So with poets.” That 
is true enough: all the same Mr. Davies’ imprudence is too 
imprudent and his artlessness too like the real thing. It is 
futile to leave the winnowing of his work to the casual readers’ 
pencil ; and it may be fatal to leave it to Time; nothing is 
quite so dead as promise never fulfilled. 

Of the rest, Mr. Rowley’s Workers is the best reading—a 
series of genre-pictures of Irish industrial life relieved now 
and then by poems that find a momentary escape in the open 
countryside, in the clouds on the hilltops of Donard and Com- 
medagh, or “‘ In Tullybrannigan o’ Down, in the Glen o’ the 
Cherry-Trees.” 

The question is not whether Mr. Rowley has anything to say, 
but whether he has chosen the right medium. Dialect blank- 
verse is unsatisfying—of its nature, unpretentious in rhythm 
and realistic in diction, it comes so near to prose that one wishes 
it went the whole way. The same feeling is given by his vers 
libre. This is not a mere insult; there is so much gift for 
character and humour in the dialogue of “ The Dilemma” 
that it is impossible not to ask ‘“* Why does not the author 
turn to prose and the short story ?” 

If one wishes Mr. Rowley would turn to prose, one wishes 
also that Miss Kaye-Smith would keep to it. Saints in Sussex 
is sincere and not unaccomplished ; for the ordinary reader 
it takes an Anatole France or a Chesterton to put much life 
into the bones of saints; but those whose interest is livelier 
may well enjoy these twenty pages—even though the price of 
them entail a vow of poverty. 

Mr. Harold Acton has a head ; but it has been badly turned 
by Wheels : 


The octopus, the dolphin and the whale 
Bewildered, seek the bottom of the sea, 
Where coral-treetops clatter in the gale 
And frighten mermaids sipping at their tea. 
For even here, where peace 
And periwinkles dwell, 
Those bursts of gas and steam 
Jar shrill as booths in hell. 


Lear and Carrol did this sort of thing unapproachably better 
with the additional advantage that they never asked to be 
taken seriously. The last word but two of the above quotation 
a certain type of Shakespearean critic would doubtless annotate 
thus: “Should be a capital B. Clear case of the influence 
of Vachel Lindsay”; be that as it may, to look for anything 
as amusing as “ General Booth in Heaven” in Mr. Lindsay’ 
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Lord Northcliffe’s Last Diary. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND 


THE WORLD 


By the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE. Edited by Ceci 
and St. Joun HarmswortH. With portrait and map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
This private and personal diary was written during Lord Northcliffe’s 
last journey to America, the Dominions and the t, and is full of 


characteristically frank observations on all that he saw and heard. 
[ Shortly. 








Anatole France’s New Book 


THE BLOOM OF LIFE 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by J. LEWIS 
MAY. Demy 8vo, in the Uniform Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Authorised English Version of Anatole France’s most recent book, 
published in France only last year under the title of “ La Vie en Fleur.” 








Cabell’s New Book 
THE CREAM OF THE JEST 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL, Author of “ Jurgen,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








NATURAL EDUCATION 


By Dr. WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 
An important contribution to the study of child education in the home. 





A BEACHCOMBER IN THE ORIENT 


~ | HARRY L. FOSTER, Author of “The Adventures 
a Tropical Tramp.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


Another racy and amusing volume of travel in the East from the pen 
of the “ Tropical Tramp.” 





MY ADVENTURES 


IN BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 
By ODETTE KEUN. Crown 8vo. 


The author of this book is a Dutchwoman and a moderate Socialist and 
lover of freedom, who describes her experiences in Constantinople, 
where she was arrested by the British as a Russian spy, and in Soviet 
ussia, where she was arrested as an English spy. Her attitude to 
the Russian revolution is! one of disillusionment. 


5s. net. 





THE LATEST NOVELS 


(7s. 6d. net each) 





THE MINSTER 
LAUGHING WATER 
JOPPERT AND SON 
BB. OF ARDLEGAY 
RULE OF THREE 
ANDERBY WOLD 


By Arthur J. Legge 

By Emil Droonberg 

By C. H. Le Bosquet 
By W. H. Rainsford 
By Esther Dean 

By Winifred Holtby 
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A Uniform Edition of 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


10s. 6d. net each Volume. 
The books in ‘this edition will be ‘beautifull: ‘printed, = - 
wepieks made paper of fine and durable quality containing 


” 


“Conrad” watermark, and the binding will be reinforced 
to allow for constant use. The Publishers hope to issue two 
volumes a month, commencing with this month. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES NEARLY READY. 
ALMAYER’S FOLLY & TALES OF 
UNREST 
AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS 


{1 Prospectus on application. 


BOLOGNA 


By ALETHEA WIEL. Illustrated with Line Drawings and 
Photographs. F’cap 8vo. 5s. 6d, net. 


JUST ADDED TO DENT’S 


MEDIAEVAL TOWNS SERIES 


Demy 8vo. 








This Series contains 34 Attractive Pocketable Volumes, each 

forming a Literar gy 2 and a Guide Book, with numerous 

silustrations by Nelly Erichsen, H. Railton, Dora Noyes, 
and others. 





{1 Prospectus sent free on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


SELF-HEALING 
- BY * 


AUTOSUGGESTION 


By A. DOLONNE. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
M. Dolonne effectively dispels the atmosphere of occultism, with 
which the subject is surrounded in the minds of many, by his 
extremely lucid and practical exposition of the theory and method 
on therapeutic principles. 





A New Book by EDMOND HOLMES. 


FREEDOM AND GROWTH 
and Other Essays 


The author in the last thirteen years has surveyed life in many 


aspects, and he argues here against PevigSetie Prussian, and many 
other standpoints. The doctrine which ‘Holmes expounds and 


7s. 6d. net. 





reiterates in several of his essays is that - child should be allowed 
the necessary freedom for self-realisation and self-integration. 





NAME THIS FLOWER ! 
How to tell the names of Common Plants without any previous 
knowledge of Botany. By GASTON BONNIER. Ww 
3,000 Illustrations, some in Colour. 


ith over 
7s. 6d. net. 





GARDEN COLOUR 


New and Cheaper Edition with Notes and 50 Coloured Illustra- 
tions by Marcarer WATERFIELD. 18s. net. 





By C. G. D. ROBERTS. 
WISDOM OF THE WILDERNESS 


A Book of Animal Stories. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
“His stories have ‘grip’ and dénowement. They are good 
Roberts is a good naturalist.”—Weekly 











stories all, because Mr. 
Westminster Gasette. 

“One of the most fascinating books we have met with.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


FIRST SIX TITLES READY 


THE BEDSIDE LIBRARY 
Cloth 2/6 net. Leather 3/6 net. 


@ Prospectus free on application. 


z= REVIVAL OF NEW STYLE LEATHER | 
BINDING IN 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


250 Selected Titles, in a dark red leather binding, as gilt lettering, 
suitable for presentation and prize 





3s. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 
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last volume is to court disappointment. It is the outcome of a 
tramp in the Rockies with Mr. Stephen Graham (whose version 
of the proceedings might possess an interest of its own), and 
like a good deal of similar modern work, it gives the impression 
of having been composed by abdicating all logical control over 
the author’s train of thought and letting the associations run 
amuck. The Neo-Classics insisted on nothing but good sense ; 
the Romantics supplemented it with imagination ; the modern 
idea in poetry, it seems, is to abolish it altogether. 


On the mountain-peak called ‘‘ Going-To-The-Sun,” 
A comet stopped to drink from a cool spring 

And like a spirit-harp began to sing 

To us, then hurried on to reach the sun. 

We called him “‘ Homer's soul,”’ and “ Milton’s wing.” 
The harp-sound stayed, though he went up and on. 


The author’s exuberance both with pen and pencil seems 
inexhaustible ; he is certainly to be envied that; but, though 
he may thank Heaven for his high spirits, we cannot. 

Frank Lucas. 


WHY DUBLIN CASTLE FELL 


Memories: Wise and Otherwise. By Rr. Hon. Str Henry 
Rosrinson, Bart., K.C.B. Cassell. 16s. 


Lord Morley, whom Sir Henry Robinson found rather difficult 
—‘‘on paper he was a fiend incarnate”—once described 
Dublin Castle as the best instrument ever devised for governing 
a nation against its will. This book admirably illustrates the 
process in action and the spirit which inspired it. Not that its 
author bears any resemblance to the ogreish tyrant of popular 
Nationalist philippics. As permanent head of the Local 
Government Board, flourishing the mailed fist was not his 
business, and for a good many years before the Easter Rebellion 
the mailed fist was not nearly as much in evidence in the manage- 
ment of Irish affairs as most people nowadays imagine. The aim 
of the Castle was less to prevent things being done than to insure 
that they should be done in its way. While in the last resort it 
did not stick at the use of force to gain its ends, it preferred to 
keep bayonets discreetly in the background, and by judicious 
handling obtain for its work a measure of popular consent. 

If its heads regarded as blasphemy the theory of government 
according to Irish ideas, as Irishmen they knew the human side 
of the material with which they had to work. Nationalists and 
Sinn Feiners unite in denouncing Sir Henry Robinson as a man 
wholly alien to the Gaelic tradition. Yet Mr. de Valera, who 
declares that, when he wants to know what the Irish people are 
thinking, he looks into his own heart, is much more remote from 
the average Irishman than Sir Henry Robinson, who has few 
theories and no illusions on the subject. To run a system of 
local government, with the object of preventing local control 
from becoming a reality, inevitably makes for cynicism ; but 
the best stories in this book, which is crammed with good 
stories, prove how thoroughly the writer enjoyed the battle of 
wits, in which he was engaged for nearly half a century, with 
parish priests, boards of guardians, and county councillors. 

Some of the episodes read like the wildest fantasies of George 
Birmingham transferred to real life. It would be difficult to 
improve on the comment of the guardian who, when informed 
that an inspector sent down by the Local Government Board 
had found the people receiving famine relief breakfasting on 
eggs and bacon, remarked, “‘ He took an awkward time to visit 
them.” Sir Henry Robinson bears no spite against the parish 
priest who mobilised all the leanest and most sickly members of 
his congregation with instructions to pose in languid attitudes 
as if in the last stages of starvation. Unfortunately for the 
priest, the actors were recruited from rival factions, a chance 
word led to blows, and the Government officials arrived on the 
scene to find a battle royal in progress. Nor does Sir Henry 
stint his tribute to the cottiers who managed to be discovered by 
a Chief Secretary endeavouring to make a midday meal off 
masses of seaweed. 

The curious thing is that apparently he never realised the 
part played by the system he administered in accentuating 
defects and weaknesses in the Irish character. He laughs, as 
well he may, at the benevolent English ladies who in a time 
of distress sent huge consignments of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” 
suits to clothe the tattered urchins of Connemara. But in 
essentials his own methods were not very different. His ideal 
of local government was simply Early Victorian slumming on a 
huge scale. The great thing was to scatter plenty of money, and 


right methods of spending it were an entirely subordinate 
question. People as clever as Irish peasants were not backward 
in exploiting a system which freed them from any sense of 


responsibility, and gave full scope to their talent for intrigue ang 
fantastic invention. 

The fundamental article of Dublin Castle faith was that 
though palliatives might be employed, no attempt must be 
made to deal with first causes. Here is an illuminating 
on the folly, as it seems to Sir Henry Robinson, of a Chief 
Secretary, Sir George Trevelyan, who took Irish distress too 
seriously : 

He made one mistake, and that was in yielding to pressure to 
visit Donegal to see for himself the state of things. He had no 
knowledge of Donegal in normal times, and the wretched appear. 
ance of the small cabins, the tatters of the youthful population, and 
the little potato patches between the rocks saddened him, 


So long as actual famine was not devastating a district, Irish 
administrators in those days did not see why hopeless poverty 
should be regarded as an urgent problem. 

Sir William Harcourt was fond of saying that political heads of 
departments exist to tell permanent officials what the public will 
not stand. Dublin Castle sought to reverse this process, and to 
act as dictator to politicians and the public alike. Sir Henry 
Robinson’s sharpest strictures are reserved for superiors who 
desired to feel their own hand on the levers, and no Sinn Feiner 
could entertain a deeper conviction of the hopeless inability of 
English politicians to handle Irish affairs. From the days of 
Black Jack Fitzgibbon downwards, this has always been the 
Castle view, though its devotees were prudent enough not to 
noise it abroad. In the long run they went down, because they 
shut their eyes to the fact that they were living in the twentieth 
century—not the eighteenth ; and it is characteristic of their 
outlook that they saddle the blame for their overthrow upon 
English rather than Irish shoulders. Sir Henry Robinson feels 
it was natural for Sinn Feiners to act as they did, but wholly un- 
pardonable for England to make terms with them at the price of 
scrapping Dublin Castle. It is a curious and illuminating fact 
that these pages do not contain a single reference to the existence 
of such a body as the Carson Volunteers. Yet the free hand 
given, with the full approval of Dublin Castle, to the organisers of 
this force to preach sedition and prepare for war did more to 
make the Easter Rising and all that followed possible than the 


. labours of Pearse and Connolly. 


Sir Henry Robinson is bitter, as most men would be who saw 
their life’s work smashed in what they regarded as a mere 
explosion of anarchy. Fortunately, his bitterness does not 
warp his judgment or deprive him of a sense of humour. He 
frankly admits that the Free State Government is doing its best 
to establish peace and good will, and provide security for every 
section of the population. If he has little faith in political 
formulas, he can forgive a good deal to human nature. He does 
not conceal his joy in the raider who, ordered to hold up a lady 
in her drawing-room while his confederates ransacked the house, 
wilted visibly under her contemptuous stare, and finally re- 
marked in an ingratiating voice : ‘* These are terrible times we 
are living in now, my lady.’ This passion for establishing 
human relations is characteristically Irish, and Sir Henry 
Robinson, who possesses it himself in a large measure, would 
not deny that it offers a better hope than legislative action of 
blotting out the memories of the black times through which 
Ireland has passed, and starting afresh upon a new and sounder 
basis. 


VOLTAIRE THE STORY-TELLER 


Voltaire, Zadig, and Other Romances. ‘Translated by H. I. 
Woo.r, with an Introduction and Notes (Broadway 
Translations). Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Woolf, in his introduction to this selection from Voltaire’s 
romances, excluding Candide, delivers himself of some rather 
foolish statements about the author. He informs us, for instance, 
that Voltaire “ cared not a jot for the immense publicity that 
he enjoyed,” and that he regarded his immense fame and wealth 
as merely agreeable to him as a means of doing good. This 
is the type of sentimental judgment that one expects from 
Englishmen. It rounds off so deliciously the character of the 
hero, and Englishmen love a hero. But in truth Voltaire would 
have crumbled away much quicker had his thin frame not been 
continually rejuvenated by the hot alcohol of public applause. 
Immensely ambitious, too, he was, and of the ancien régime, 
dreaming of himself as the Zadig of a liberalised monarchy, 
issuing to an adoring peasantry a code of unparalleled reforms. 
This is not to say that he was not passionately genuine in his 
philanthropy, but he was not for an instant one of those who can 
be content to work behind the scenes as the lobbiers or the 
inspirers of the great, the educators of kings, who are quite 
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| Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


SINGLE BLESSEDNESS, 
| and Other Observations 


By GEORGE ADE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


In this book the famous American humorist, known all over the 
world by his Fables in Slang,” has grouped a number of character- 
istic comments on his country. 


SHELLEY : The Man and the Poet 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. With 4 Illustrations. A 
new edition, revised. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a new edition, revised and slightly ab d, of M 
Brock’s brilliant book. ghtly abridged, of Mr. Clutton- 


NO NEED TO STAMMER 
By H. ST. JOHN RUMSEY, M.A. (Cantab). With 
an Introduction and a Chapter on arate by 
J. F. HALLS DALLY, M.A., M.D., B.C. (Cantab). 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE PYRENEES 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. With 40 Sketches by the 
Author, a Frontispiece and 10 Maps. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


| ENGLISH DIARIES 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. With an Intro- 
duction on Diary Writing. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 


Some hundred and twenty diaries, from Edward VI.’s to the late 

N. F. Barbellion’s, are reviewed in this volume. They form a 

striking collection, illustrating the extraordinary variety of diary- 
writers. 


| SAILORTOWN DAYS 


| By C. FOX SMITH, Author of “ Songs and Chanties.” 











With 6 Illustrations by Philip W. Smith. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 


This is a book about ships and sailors and the byways of seaport 
towns from London river to the Pacific coast. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
FOUND MONEY 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 
A brilliant, witty, and exciting tale of buried treasure. 
ROSE AND LAUREL 


By HILDA BALLEINE, Author of “Fig Blossom.” 
7s. 6d. net. 
A tale of Jersey, with a love story of unusual interest. 


THE GRAND TOUR 
By ROMER WILSON. 7s, 6d. net. 


Miss Romer Wilson was awarded in 1921 the Hawthornden prize 
for the most distinguished literary work of that year, and her new 
work is of equal distinction. It is a fascinating book, beautifully 
written, 


MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE 


R. A. KNOX. 


MISS MANNERING 
W. PETT RIDGE. 


RANGY PETE 
GUY MORTON. 


PAGAN CORNER 


C. M. A. PEAKE. 
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CROMWELL THE PROTECTOR. 


A Play by EDWARD WILLMORE. 
179 mt, ‘cloth. 5s. net, by post Ss. 6d. 
Puma Co., 28 Watling Street, E.C. 4. 

“His Cromwell is a far more satisfying study than ” ete.— 
Aberdeen Journal. “ Achieves remarkable distinction.’ Wid om 
* Strong and clever.”—Referee. “Full of interest.”—Poet 
“ Deeply reflective. 2 “We unfeignedly commend.” 
—Literary Guide. Excellent he prose scenes are as good as 
those in verse, and the whole book impresses.”—Glasgow Herald. 

Willmore’s Cromwell is the best. Eminently read- 





able and playable. Cromwell all over. Order now. 



















































































NEW SPRING BOOKS 





Demy 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. 


THE TRIUMPH OF UNARMED 
FORCES, 1914-18 


By Rear-Admiral M. W. W. P. CONSETT, C.M.G., Naval 
Attaché in Scandinavia, 1912-18; Naval Adviser to the 
Supreme Council, 1920. Assisted by Captain O. H. 
DANIEL, R.N. 

With 2 Illustrations, a map and 6 diagrams of curves. 

An account of the transactions by which Germany, during 
the Great War, was able to obtain supplies, prior to her 
collapse under the pressure of Economic Forces. 

Ready May toth. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


EMERGENT EVOLUTION 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1922. 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 
Emeritus in the University of Bristol. 

The author contends that there is nothing in the accept- 
ance of naturalism which is inconsistent with the acknow- 
ledgment of God as directive of natural events manifested 
under the conditions of space and time in Emergent 
Evolution. Ready May toth. 


15s. net. 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


LANDMARKS IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE 


By G. LYTTON STRACHEY. 
A new Edition of Mr. Stracney’s brilliant volume 
originally published in the Home University Library, 
entirely reset in Library format. Ready May 16th. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN 
By Mrs. PHILIP MARTINEAU. 
With an Introduction by W. ROBINSON. 


Fourth revised and enlarged impression. 34 Illustrations, 
of which 2 are in colour, and ro Plans. 
“ Written with knowledge and appreciation by an amateur for amateurs, 


will appeal as much for their invaluable counsel as for the cjear manner 
in which it is imparted.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Now Ready. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. 15s. net. 


RED DUSK AND THE MORROW 


Adventures and Investigations in Soviet Russia. 
By Sir PAUL DUKES, K.B.E., 
Formerly Chief of the British Secret Intelligence Service in 
Soviet Russia. 

“ His story is fully as exciting as Mr. Buchan’s ‘Green Mantle.’ I 
have never been so thrilled by ves written about Russia—based 
on sound knowledge, acute yet friendly in its criticisms of persons and 
movements, not illiberal in its ideas, and helpfully constructive in its 
final conclusions.” —Daily News. : 

Second Impression Now Ready, 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. ros, 6d. net 


THE UNVEILING OF THE FALL 


By Rev. C. W. FORMBY, M.A., 
Author of “ Education and Modern Secularism,”’ ‘‘ Recreation,” “‘ The 
Soul of England.” 
Now Ready. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PRACTICAL BASIS OF 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


By Prof. PERCY GARDNER, D.Litt., F.B.A. 


In the Press. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST 
From the Psychological and Psycho-analytical point of view. 
By Dr. G. BERGUET. 


Translated from the French by Mr. and Mrs. VAN Wyck 
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willing that their names should be unknown to posterity, as 
long as the cause they have at heart may triumph. For him 
the limelight was as essential as is the sunshine of Davos for an 
invalid. 

On the subject of religion Mr. Woolf is more peculiar still and 
actually writes: ‘‘ Many people have been frightened away 
from reading any of his works because they have heard that he 
was an atheist, that he was an enemy of the Church. He was 
not an atheist. There is (sic) and never has been the slightest 
justification for the idea. If anybody had asked what his 
religion was, he would certainly have replied as the Simple Soul 
replied: ‘I have my religion just as you have yours.’ This 
is a very long way from atheism and is the position to-day of 
thousands of persons. A man should not wear his religion on 
his sleeve any more than he should wear his heart. There is no 
question that Voltaire was one of the most deeply religious men 
that ever lived. His whole life was spent in trying to help the 
suffering, his vast writings, almost all designed to try to remove 
the cause of suffering, prove it abundantly.” It would be 
difficult to collect in one small paragraph a more misleading 
succession of half truths. Voltaire was certainly not an atheist, 
though he very likely would have been had he been born twenty 
years later. Did not a very advanced lady remark: ‘“ M. de 
Voltaire est bigot, il est déiste’? He believed firmly in an 
** Architect of the Universe ” who is the author of all our woes, 
and he wore this strange deity very much on his sleeve. But 
I will leave Mr. Lytton Strachey to speak for me: 


Voltaire was a profoundly irreligious man. In this he resembled 
the majority of his contemporaries, but he carried the quality 
perhaps to a further pitch than any man of his age. For with him 
it was not merely the purely religious and mystical feelings that 
were absent: he lacked all sympathy with those vague brooding 
emotional states of mind which go to create the highest forms of 
poetry, music and art and which are called forth into such moving 
intensity by the beauties of nature. These things Voltaire did not 
understand, he did not even perceive them ; for nim, in fact, they 
did not exist, and the notion that men could be influenced by them, 
genuinely and deeply, he considered to be so absurd as hardly to 
need discussion. This was certainly a great weakness in him, a 
a great limitation of spirit. 


Yet the fact remains that this extremely irreligious deist, who © 


a7 


was also ‘“‘as mischievous as a monkey and as cruel as a cat,” 
devoted the second half of his life exclusively to the service of 
humanity, and brought to his task an artistic armoury never 
rivalled in the history of letters ; he was the greatest pamphleteer 
the world has ever known, with a style of the purest steel, so 
piercing yet so light and supple, never for an instant cumbrous 
and never for an instant blunt. 

His stories, of which Mr. Woolf has translated a very repre- 
sentative collection, may be divided into two classes, those 
like the Simple Soul (L’Ingénu) or L’Homme aux Quarante 
Ecus, which are for the most part attacks on current abuses, 
or those like Candide, Micromégas or that wonderful page The 
Good Brahmin, which deal with the wretched state of man and 
his miserable incompetence, which will survive the suppression 
of all current abuses, for Voltaire realised as clearly as anyone 
the limited power of political institutions to affect human 
infelicity. Those who wish to know what his opinions on life 
really were may well ponder the lesson of The Good Brahmin, 
which Mr. Woolf has very wisely included, and perhaps especially 
the last paragraph : 


** Nevertheless,” said I, “there is a tremendous contradiction 
in this mode of thought, for after all the problem is how to be happy. 
What does it matter whether one has brains or not ? Further, 
those who are contented with their lot are certain of their content- 
ment, while those who reason are not certain that they reason 
correctly. It is quite clear therefore, ” I continued,“ that we must 
choose not to have common sense, however little common sense 
may contribute to our discomfort.” (Surely this is an inaccurate 
translation.) ‘‘ Everyone agreed with me, but I found no one, 
notwithstanding, who was willing to accept the bargain of becoming 
an imbecile in order to become contented. From which I conclude 
that if we consider the question of happiness, we must consider 
still more the question of reason. But on reflection it seems that 
to prefer reason to felicity is very senseless. How can this contra- 
diction be explained ? Like all the other contradictions, it is 
matter for much talk.” 


This profound and unanswerable pessimism is hardly the 
philosophy of a deeply religious mind, nor is that tremendous 
passage from Zadig : 

Il se figurait alors les hommes, tels qu’ils sont en effet, des insectes 
se dévorant les uns les autres, sur un petit atome de boue. Cette 
image vraie semblait anéantir ses malheurs, en lui retragant le 
néant de son étre et celui de Babylone. Son Ame s’elangait jusque 





dans I’ Infini et contemplait, detachée de ses sens, l’ordre immuable 

de P'Univers. Mais lors qu’en suite, rendu & lui-méme et rentrant 

dans son coeur, il pensait qu’ Astarté était peut-étre morte pour 
lui, Univers disparaissait 6 ses yeux, et il ne voyant dans |, 
nature entiére qu’ Astarté mourante et Zadig infortuné. 

Mr. Woolf also translates The Princess of Babylon, the funniest 
of all Voltaire’s stories after Candide, but there is no space to 
discuss it here. He grapples bravely with the difficulties of 
translating an author, whose style is elusive by its very simplicity, 
For Voltaire indulges in no tropes, affectations or mannerisms at 
which the unhappy translator can greedily snatch. His style 
is crystal clear, as glass or the running brook. And herein js 
his advantage for foreigners. He is one of the easiest of al] 
great writers, and a very limited knowledge of French will carry 
the reader along. Those with the merest smattering, but who 
wish to add enormously to their happiness by gaining the not 
hardly acquired habit of reading French easily, will do well to 
start with the romances of Voltaire, calling in the aid of Mr, 
Woolf as a crib. F.B, 


PAUL GAUGIN 
The Letters of Paul Gaugin. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


“You know what I have wanted to establish for so long a 
time. The right to dare everything, my own ability (and the 
pecuniary difficulties that were too great for such a task) have 
not resulted in anything very great, but in spite of all that the 
machine is started. The public owes me nothing, for my work 
is only relatively good, but the painters of the day, who are now 
profiting by this enfranchisement, do owe me something.” 
In these words Paul Gaugin, writing to Georges Daniel de 
Monfreid, sums up his position as an artist with prophetic 
accuracy. So his reputation stands to-day. 

This strange figure, with his slightly romantic birth and 
upbringing, and his very romantic life, first a marine in the navy, 
then a rich stockbroker, then at the age of thirty-seven breaking 
away from it all—business, wife and children—to take up the 
life of a painter, eventually to die in the Marquesas at the age 
of fifty-five, feeling the tragedy of unfulfilment, is a wonderful 
subject for a book. It has in fact been used by a well-known 
playwright, and a horrid mess he has made of it ; fortunately 
Gaugin has left his own book in a series of letters from which the 
above is quoted. These have been gathered into a volume and, 
thanks to most able annotation, sufficient and no more, we are 
able to get from them a vivid portrait of this extraordinary 
man. His ability in letters seems to be almost as great as his 
genius as a painter. His description of his marriage with the 
native girl, Tehura, and of his coming home late at night from 
a day’s journey to find her terrified by the dark, reads like a 
Tchekov story: 

At last she came to herself, and I talked with her and tried to 
reason with her, and to restore her confidence. 

Sulking, she listened to my words, and then said in a trembling 
voice: “‘ Never leave me alone again without light.” 

And scarcely had her fear been assuaged when she asked with 
jealousy : 

**And what did you do in town? I know that you have been 
with the women who dance and drink in the market-place, and 
who give themselves to all the world.” 

But I would not quarrel with her. I kissed her softly, and the 
night was glamorous, . . . a tropical night. = 


Not forgetting to thank the translator for that rendering 
of “ tout-le-monde,’ we must admit that that is good 
writing. It has form, plasticity, and calls up a palpitating 
world in the fewest possible strokes. And, again, his flashes of 
wit, of pungent sarcasm and his criticisms, born of a fierce and 
eager experience, are admirable. 

“You do not happen to know some anarchist who would 
care to dynamite Roujon, the Director of the Beaux Arts?” 
or “ And your wife is dying. It makes me think of mine who 
is not dying.” 

“ Degas has the name of being harsh and bitter. (I, too, 
says Z——.)”, That presents us with an immediate picture of 
Z——. Of a swindling dealer he says: “He is a crocodile of 
the worst sort.” 

Poor Gaugin, from the social point of view he had terrible 
faults, and none so bad as his refusing to conceal them. That 
he suffered from an impatient temper is true, but his impatience 
was of a large sort. ‘‘ When will men learn the meaning of 
liberty,” he cries, realising perhaps that, as long as two or 
three are gathered together, liberty is impossible to come by. 
Considering his awful struggles, he seems to have borne his own 
troubles very well. When we’think that all he wanted was 
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NAOMI MITCHISON 
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é6\\J ITH The Conquered Mrs. Mitchison 
establishes herself as the best if not 
the only English historical novelist now 
writing. It deals with the first century B.c., 
which makes its success the more 
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The Conquered seems to me in many 
respects the most attractive and poignant 
historical novel that I have ever read. 
Mrs. Mitchison seems to make her effects 
without strain, and everyone who reads this 
first book of hers will be excited about her 
future.” 
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aly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck. 
Has pata tan ate ol 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
. 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


SANDS & CO. 


“ Life from a Boy’s Point of View.” 


BEARDLESS COUNSELLORS. 4 


Romance of the Young and Wise for the 
Old and Foolish. 


By CECILY HALLACK. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


MARTINSWOOD. A Novel. 
By RICHARD BALL, Author of “The 
Better Part.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A book that can be recommended to all lovers 
of horse and hound. 


ROMAN RECOLLECTIONS. The 


Forum and the Palatine. 


By LILIAS A. REDDIE. 


With 93 full-page illustrations. 
Price 6s. net. 


WHAT SHALL WE BECOME 
AFTER DEATH? 
By the ABBE MOREUX. Translated by 
J. F. SCHOLFIELD. 


Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


GILDERSLEEVES. 
School Life. 


By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. 


Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. 





Crown 8vo. 


A Novel of Girls’ 
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about £90 a year on which to live, for which he was willing to 
give fifteen canvases, which is at the rate of £6 a canvas, 
and this at a time when his works were selling fairly well, we 
must admit that his demands were not very great. The most 
philistine among us must admire his courage. After living for 
days on rice and water he deliberately sets about committing 
suicide. He goes out into the mountains so that the white ants 
shall devour his body and, having no gun, takes arsenic. His 
stomach, however, owing to starvation, returns it unassimilated, 
so he decides to hang on a little longer. How, eventually, 
he removes to the Marquesas, where he quarrels with a corrupt 
administration on behalf of the natives, is told in his letters, 
and Pastor Vernier, the Protestant missionary, tells of his last 
days and his death. This man, who must have so strongly 
disapproved of Gaugin’s mode of life, says of him: ‘‘ He was 
a very kindly man, gentle and simple with the Marquesans. 
And they returned his kindness.’’ Such characteristics, allied 
to his independence and violent love of freedom, were sure to 
bring him persecution. We feel that his tragedy was inevitable, 
and, reading his letters, we admire more than pity him. Frederick 
O’Brien, in a foreword to the book, says: “* To me he was one of 
the most heartening men I know”; and though he died with 
his genius unfulfilled, his courage is a torch. 


THE MINERS’ UNIONS 


The Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and Durham. 
WELBOURNE. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Slowly, but surely, the study of Trade Unionism in its 
historical aspects is making its way. For many years Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb had the field practically to themselves ; but of late 
new students have begun to search old records and recreate 
something of the atiosphere of the early struggles. We are 
beginning to recognise that historical research need not be all 
about the early Middle Ages, and to turn our attention to 
social movements nearer our own time. 

In this book Mr. Welbourne presents a connected history of 
the Miners’ Unions in the two North-Eastern coalfields, whose 
early development and long independence of movements in 
other coalfields make their story a complete whole—a record 
in miniature of the evolution of the mining industry as a whole. 
The result is a collection of material valuable to the student, 
but not a very good or interesting book. Mr. Welbourne’s 
work has two grave faults. In the first place, it deals far too 
cursorily with the early struggles of the miners during the 
period of the Industrial Revolution. The author seems not 
to have read—at any rate, his treatment wholly ignores—the 
excellent new material dealing with the miners of the Tyne 
and Wear to be found in Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s Skilled 
Labourers. This is a very serious omission ; for Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond’s researches in the Home Office Papers have provided 
invaluable material for the student. Secondly, Mr. Welbourne 
either lacks background, or lacks the power to give any back- 
ground to what he writes. The evolution of mining and the 
miner’s status in the North-Eastern coalfields is closely bound 
up at every stage with the general course of industrial develop- 
ment and with the growth of new ideas and forms of organisation 
among the general body of the workers. Mr. Welbourne does 
indeed make occasional references to these outside movements 
and to changes in economic conditions as affecting the northern 
coalfields ; but he fails to link them up clearly with the develop- 
ment of policy and of relations with the employers in the two 
Unions of which he is writing the history. The result is that 
his book is uninteresting, except to the specialist who has 
knowledge enough to make these missing connections for himself. 

The history of the Northumberland and Durham miners is, 
in its earlier stages, a record of desperate struggles against 
industrial forces which were dragging down the miners’ standard 
of life. ‘The expansion of the coal industry during the Industrial 
Revolution, so far from raising the status of the collier, subjected 
him to the competition of new classes of workers—migrants 
from Ireland, from the lead mines, from depopulated rural 
areas, ready to accept a lower standard of living. The early 
struggles are attempts by organisation to maintain status in 
face of these economic changes—for the most part unsuccessful 
struggles, in face of governmental repression and the over- 
whelming power of the great colliery owners. The collier’s 
new status having been settled by the middle of the century 
and the new conditions firmly established, stable Unionism, 
and regular negotiations between owners and men, make their 
appearance. The era of social peace, sliding scales, Liberal- 
Labour Union leaders and Members of Parliament, begins. 


By E. 
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The period is not without its industrial struggles ; but the mood 
of the leaders is pacific, and is based on acceptance of the 
assumptions of the dominant economic order. From the 1889; 
onwards, the new Socialism enters the field, slowly conquering 
the northern coalfields in face of the opposition of the old leader, 
Not till well on in the first decade of the twentieth century jy 
the change from old to new Unionism completed by the affiliation 
of the Northumberland and Durham Unions to the Miner’ 
Federation of Great Britain, from which their leaders had held 
them long aloof. 

Mr. Welbourne brings the story up to this point, and then 
leaves it, as the northern movement then merges into the general 
miners’ movement. His work, based mainly on the records of 
the Durham Miners’ Association (it is less full and satis 
for Northumberland), and on old newspaper files, is a scholarly 
piece of research—a students’ book, of which future write, 
on the history of the Labour movement will be able to make 
great use. But, for the reasons we have given, it will make 
little appeal to the general reader. 


LAWRENCE IN SARDINIA 
Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 21s, 


Many writers are tempted to try their hands at travel books, 
There is something in their apparent happy-go-lucky easiness 
that must be alluring to one used to working in stricter forms, 
Anyone ought to be able to write one, you say. You just mix 
Baedeker with a little of your own personality, work in a few 
good stories, add some word painting, if you can, give the whole 
a slightly romantic flavour (hint, for instance, at some dark-eyed 
slender beauty that even to-day is stil] “‘ there’’ waiting for yu) 
and the thing is, or should be, done. Often, unfortunately, 
the thing when finished is hardly a success. There is, apparently, 
more in it than that. The trouble is to discover what exactly 
that something more is. Obviously it belongs rather to “ that 
little of your own personality ” than to Baedeker, for Baedeker 
is what you have in common with your fellows, including those 
few who have written good travel books. But that does not 
get you much further. You conclude ruefully that travel 
books belong to the genus “ confessions,” and that while every- 
body ought, if only he were truthful, to be able to write inter- 
esting confessions, the fact remains that very few people can. 

Mr. Lawrence has done it, confessed himself, in a travel book, 
really successfully in Sea and Sardinia. And the best of it is 
that he has only confessed just so much of himself as was neces- 
sary to make his subject stand out more clearly for us. He has 
told how he feels, but only about the people and places at issue. 
We know, as a matter of fact, many of his other interests, but 
they never obtrude here. Another virtue is the slightness, if it 
exists at all, of the romanticising quality. Mr. Lawrence has 
tried to give a truthful account of his reactions, and at any rate, 
succeeds admirably in conveying the impression that he has done 
sO: 

“They are amusing, these peasant girls and women : so brisk and 
defiant. They have straight backs like little walls, and decided 
well-drawn brows. And they are amusingly on the alert. Ther 
is no Eastern cringing. Like sharp, brisk birds they dart along the 
streets, and you feel they would fetch you a bang over the head 
leave as look at you. Tenderness, thank heaven, does not seem to 
be a Sardinian quality. Italy is so tender—like cooked macaron!— 
yards and yards of soft tenderness ravelled round everything. 
Here men don’t idealise women, by the look of things. Here they 
don’t make those great leering eyes, the inevitable yours-to-col 
mand look of Italian males. When the men from the country 
at these women, then it is mind yourself, my lady. - - 
women have to look out for themselves, keep their own backbone 
stiff and their knuckles hard. Man is going to be male lord if be 
can. And woman isn’t going to give him his own way either. So 
there you have it, the fine old martial split between the sexes - 
The voice is the unmistakable voice of the Lawrence whom 

we know from his other books, but the subject is definitely the 
matter in hand. The author is not rambling egotistically, but 
recording a definite impression produced on him by ee 

The only other modern writer one can think of capable 0 
writing so individual a travel book is Mr. Norman Dough 
Superficially there is something alike in them. The sort : 
people and scenes they delight in are somewhat similar, and bot 
have the novelist’s gift of introducing little dramatic incidents, 
depending almost entirely on the close observation of one oF . 
sharply cut figures, capable of personifying some national 0 
racial characteristic that they want at that moment to — 

But the similarity scarcely goes further. The minds of i 
two are very different. There is very little in Mr. Lawrence 0 
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RODUCED at a really attractive price, 

this wood bedstead, of a charmingly 
original design, makes a strong appeal. 
It is beautifully made of figured oak with 
a ‘weathered "’ finish, which brings out 
the character of the wood. 


Chain Spring Mattress ©4218 :0 


All orders carriage free to any railway station in the country. 
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STYLE AND SUBTLETY 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


T is symptomatic of the twentieth century that all modern 
artists are mercantile, and that a few modern merchants are 
artistic. 


The production of men’s clothes is an art; an art dependent 
upon the finer subtleties to suggest individuality and style. The 
scope of design is limited; the modern man does not permit him- 
self the endless variety of costume which the modern woman 
demands; despite this artistic and economic limitation, the differ- 
ence between a suit cut by an exclusive West End tailor and one 
made outside the sacred precincts is just as colossal as the differ- 
ence between a Poiret gown and a Peckham perpetration. 


There is no false modesty in the blunt statement that the House 
of Pope and Bradley has led the fashions in the West End for 
the last decade, and there is an immensity of difference between 
originating a fashion and merely following it in herd-like sub- 
servience. 


The House is controlled by artistry, but the strange part is that the prices 
charged are more moderate than many other less eminent West End tailors. 
There is, of course, a fly in the ointment somewhere. 
“fly” is that Pope and Bradley require cash immediately their productions 
are completed, and not in the dim and distant future wee 
worn out—if, indeed, ever they are. 


Here is the commercial argument. Pope and Bradley is not a company, 
it is owned by an individual. 
minimum capital of £250,000—work out the interest at, say, 8 per cent. 
Incidentally, the individual can scrape along on a little le 
£20,000 a year representing the interest alone, and that is why the most 
famous and successful tailoring house in Europe can supply its produc- 
tions at about 25 per cent. less than any other of the exclu 


If the owner of this business could afford it he would make clothes for 
all his customers without any profit whatever, not only from philanthropic 
motives, but also to express his vicious opinion of the iniquitous Income 
Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress 


If the House gave credit it would require a 
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‘‘Harvest’”’ 


In thousands of English homes, 
Harvest Burgundy is a daily 
addition to the lunch and dinner 
table, because it is so stimula- 
ting, dependable and pure. 


Burgoynes 
Harvest 
Burgundy 


is one of Burgoyne’s “Quality 

= Wines of the Empire.” It is a 
fine wine and assists the process 
of digestion. 


The price is 5/- a flagon 
= of all Wine Merchants. 
May also be bought in 
ordinary bottles contain- 
ing one-third less than a 
Burgoyne flagon. 
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that special flavour so characteristic of Mr. Douglas’s books 
cultured, worldly, tolerant, and disillusioned. Mr. Lawrence 
belongs to a younger civilisation, one feels ; he is altogether more 
explosive, and if not more sensitive, more easily hurt. He expects 
more of civilisation and is correspondingly more angry at his 
disappointment. The same is true of his actual writing. It jg 
far more erratic. The book reads more like a letter written the 
moment after an impression has been received. It is not so wel] 
put together as are those of Mr. Douglas, it is not so represen. 
tative of a single mood. On the other hand it has certain merits 
arising from this. It is vivid, truthful, and contains numberless 
little views of places and people that would probably have been 
less spontaneously delightful if they one and all had been toned 
down to fill their places in a perfectly balanced composition, 
There is no doubt that it is a book which one can enjoy whole. 


heartedly. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The International Development of China. By Sun Yat-sen, 
Maps.) Putnam. 22s. 6d. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen sits in the Presidential chair—a precarious seat, 
alas !—of the Republic of Southern China. Socialist, pacifist, patriot, 
he sees the greed and follies of international capitalism, the havoc 
wrought by war, the weakness and the needs of China. In this book 
he outlines an ambitious programme for his country’s benefit, which 
includes the construction of railways, ports, canals, roads and cities, 
the development of water power, of agriculture and afforestation and 
mining. All this, he suggests, can be carried out with the help of 
foreign Governments and capitalists, organised in an international 
consortium. Those who know China will agree that many, if not 
all, of Dr. Sun’s schemes are admirable in themselves. But they 
will also wonder at his optimism. Not only has he to catch his 
foreign capitalists, but “the confidence of the Chinese people must 
be secured in order to gain their co-operation and enthusiastic support.” 
Ay! there’s the rub. How many Sun Yat-sens are to be found 
among the 400 millions of the Chinese people? And how many 
in those Governments and business circles of Europe and America 
and Japan, which are to win China’s confidence? We fear the day is 
not yet at hand when this idealist will realise his idea of “ making 
capitalism create Socialism in China, so that these two economic 
forces of human evolution will march side by side in future 
civilisation.” 

Matahari. By H. O. MorGenruater. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


This book—Matahari is the Malayan name for the sun—contains 
fascinating descriptions of Siamese and Malay life. The author is a 
Swiss geologist, whose quest for tin-mining concessions led him into 
the remotest villages and jungles, and brought him into intimate 
contact with a charming people of Eden-like simplicity. The book 
has a strong personal note and is frank and unconventional, for the 
author’s impressionable temperament was, as he vividly describes, 
constantly tormented with the conflict between his European prejudices 
and his burning desire to taste this simple, gay, unrestrained tropical 
life to the full. ‘‘ In the tropics life grips the white man with a pitiless 
hand, and shakes him till he sees life in its simplest garb or even, 80 
to speak, stark naked. . . . Like a revelation the thought dawned 
upon me that it is nothing but an empty farce to think that Europe 
is the centre of the universe, and to hold up all the notions of her 
young civilisation as unique, exemplary, and the best possible. Among 
the brown people I came to consider myself and the splendour of my 
white skin in quite another light.” His accounts of Aris, his man- 
servant, and of other people with whom he came into contact, includ- 
ing Nu Kiang, who waited thirty days for him and on the thirty-first 
married a Chinaman, are delightful. The book is decorated with 
quaint Siamese designs. 


Freedom and Growth and Other Essays. By Epmonp Homes. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Discipline, as Mr. Holmes remarks, is the subject of a never ceasing 
whirlpool of cant. This is equally true of freedom. Mr. Holmes’ 
own attitude is well known, and is shown in these essays written at 
different times during the last ten years. After a long service as 
H.M. Inspector, he saw the evils of the old code system and of payment 
by results; the narrow syllabus, rigidly prescribed in the minutest 
detail by the Education Department, resulted in children being merely 
assiduously drilled to repeat parrot-like the correct answers requ! 
of them by the inspectors. The simplest departure from customary 
procedure floored them. If “ From 95 take 57” were chariged to 
** Take 57 from 95,” half the class would try to take the larger number 
from the smaller. Though the system was officially abandoned 
towards the end of the century, the evils have remained to this 
day ; teachers trained as grant-earning machines could not, late m 
life, acquire the right outlook and adopt new methods requiring 
initiative and a sense of responsibility. Their influence has persisted ; 
but there have, of course, been exceptions, and much fine work has 
been done by elementary teachers. To-day the Dalton plan is being 
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SHELL CHEMISTS 


PRODUCE A WONDERFUL 


NEW OIL 


VERY considerable part of the horse power generated 
by motor engines is never used. It is absorbed by 
friction. 


CIENTIFIC research has for years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of a lubricant capable of reclaiming a larger and larger 
measure of engine power from friction. 


S a result of long research and experiment, Shell chemists, in 

collaboration with eminent motor engineers, have succeeded 

in producing a new super motor oil which, in actual practice, 
has increased the available motor horse power by as much as 10%, 
with the result that NEW WORLD’S RECORDS have been 
established at Brooklands. This extra power and track speed have 
been lost upon changing back to ordinary oils. 


Bz using Shell Lubricating Oils, you benefit by this 
important discovery. Shell Motor Oils differ from all 
others on the market. They mean a livelier, more powerful 
engine and a,:lower petrol consumption for any and every 
car, motor cycle, and motor lorry. “EVERY DROP 
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TWO HIBBERT LECTURES 

wil be given by Principal L. P. JACKS, D.D. 
(Editor of the HIBBERT JOURNAL), 

at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, on 

THURSDAY, MAY 10 and 17, 1923, at 5.30 p.m. 

Lecture 1. Reality in Religion and in Education. 


e 
Chairman: Sir JOHN BRUNNER, Bart. (Chairman of 
the Hibbert Trustees). 
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widely studied. Mr. Holmes in one of his previous books, What Is 
and What Might Be, has described the work in a village school of a 
pioneer teacher; it was that, in fact, which led to his own altered 
outlook, and to his conviction that children must be given freedom 
for self-development. That belief is now the basis of his whole 
philosophy and is the underlying theme of these essays, not all of 
which are on definitely educational subjects. We fear that, so far 
as practical measures in any general sense are concerned, he and 
others like him will be, for some time to come, voices in the wilderness ; 
few will listen. Who cares that education is at present having a 
bad time? Certainly not the public, since the remedy is in their 
own hands. Nor is this neglect surprising. Wrong methods of the 
past still linger in the memory, if not in practice, and over everything 
lies the shadow of unemployment. 


A History of Commerce. By Curve Day. Longmans, 14s. 

American writers have one considerable advantage over British 
in writing of the past—an advantage which counts especially in the 
making of textbooks. As their own history is all recent history, they 
can write of earlier events, not from the angle of any one country, 
but from a standpoint which looks on world development as a whole. 
The value of this short history of commerce, by the Professor of Political 
Economy in Yale University, is that it takes a world view, and thus 
supplies a valuable corrective to our‘own textbooks, which are written 
almost exclusively from the English standpoint. For the rest, it is 
competently done, covering an immense amount of ground, and showing 
good discrimination in guiding the reader along the main roads of 
commercial development. It is also well illustrated with a number of 
useful maps. Not an original work in any sense, but a handy and 
competent textbook. 

Cheques : Their Origin and Development, and How They are Handled 
by an English Bank. By C. F. Hannarorp. Pitman. 6s. 

This book, mainly intended for junior professional students of banking 
practice, is a textbook of useful information, written in a somewhat 
staccato style, and, at times, almost in note form. The opening 
historical section is very weak, and, in places, incorrect—in its treat- 
ment of banking in the Ancient World, forexample. But its descriptive 
chapters are clear and informative, and a reading of it might not be 
amiss for many of our amateur currency and banking experts. They 
will find no theory in it, but a good store of facts about actual banking 
law and practice. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are rather uninteresting just now—taking 
breath, perhaps, for the next spurt. Brewery shares 
are an exception, showing a good deal of strength, so 

far as their shares are concerned. There is a good deal of 
activity, however, in the shares of the good insurance com- 
panies, the position of which has been enormously strengthened 
by the considerable rise in the value of their investments, whilst 
the high rates of interest that have prevailed during the past 
two or three years have benefited them so far as relates to the 
employment of additional funds. The Chairman of the Standard 
Life Assurance Company (Mr. A. R. C. Pitman, W.S.), as befits 
the chairman of a Scottish company, dealt very cautiously with 
this subject, and pointed out that the rise in the price of 
securities will necessarily entail a reduction in the rate of 
interest obtainable on new investments. You cannot, however, 
have even bad things both ways, and the Chairman had to 
admit that the Standard Life was in an exceptionally strong 
position, for its last valuation was made in November, 1920, 
when market values were at about their lowest. and whilst the 
Standard Life wrote down its investments to their market 
value at that period, it is not writing them up now that they 
have risen so considerably. Owing to its conservative financial 
policy, this company was able to pay a satisfactory bonus to 
policy-holders in ‘respect of the whole period of the war. The 
following statement of the Chairman is significant: ‘*‘ No new 
insurance business is now sought for or obtained from the 
Continent of Europe”; but this notwithstanding, the net 
amount of new life assurances secured last year was £2,023,495, 
which is practically the same amount as that obtained in the 
previous year. Altogether the accounts of this widespread 
concern make an excellent showing. 
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The National City Company, which, with its gigantic brother 
the National City Bank of New York, is largely identified wit, 
Cuban finance and Cuban sugar companies, has issued a ci 
on Cuban investments. From this it appears that the external 
debt of Cuba amounts to approximately $96,000,000, and the 
internal debt to $34,000,000. The total debt works out at 
about $43 per head of population, as compared with $208 for 
the United States and $275 for Canada. The revenue 
for the past ten years show how extreme can be the fluctuations 
in the case of a country dependent almost wholly upon 
and, therefore, climatic conditions, for during the fiscal year 
1920-21 these reached the record; figure of $108,000,000, and 
last year fell to $57,000,000. During the present financial year 
the revenue is estimated to reach+$68,000,000, and expenditure 
$58,000,000. The circular points out that Cuba has never 
defaulted in respect of either principal or interest on any of its 
external debts. Cuba should be doing very well this year on its 
sugar, and the following yields afforded by the Bonds recom. 
mended by the National City Company are pretty good : 


Price. Yield. 
>. Per cent. 
Cuban Republic Sinking Fund 5} per cent. 
Gold Bonds due 1953 ° - -- 99} 5.52 
Sugar Estates of Oriente 7 per cent. Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds due 1942 -- 903 7.10 
Vertientes Sugar Company First Mortgage 
Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds due 
1942 red ae ra es .. 983 7.10 
Camaguey Sugar Company First Mortgage 
7 per cent. Sinking Fund Gold Bonds due 
1942 ee ee 99} 7.05 


* * * 

It is a rather interesting study to compare the yields afforded 
by Indian investments with those obtainable on British Stocks 
of a similar character—the more so as indications point to the 
early appearance of a big Indian loan. The British 3} per cent. 
Conversion Loan is quoted at about 81, at which it gives a yield 
of £4 6s. 5d. per cent. ; the India 3} per cent. Loan is quoted at 
704, at which it yields just 5 per cent. A difference in the terms 
of redemption does not play much part here, for our own Con- 
version Loan is the longest dated of our new Government 
Stocks, whilst the India Loan has no fixed date of redemption 
attached to it, the Government having the option of repaying 
it at par after 1930, on one year’s notice being given—an option 
it is not likely to exercise unless money is obtainable at 3 per 
cent. or less. If we look at the stocks of corporations or public 
boards we find that Swansea 5} per cent., for example, is quoted 
at 1054; 
stands at 99}. One of our greatest iron and steel companies, 
Dorman Long and Company, successfully placed a big issue of 
5} per cent. debentures the other day at 95 per cent., and they 
are now quoted at 98}, at which the yield is £5 11s. 6d. per cent. 
The greatest Indian iron and steel undertaking, the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, in July, 1922, placed its 7 per cent. first 
mortgage debentures in London at 98. These, which have 
frequently been recommended in these notes at the discount } 
at which they stood, are now quoted at their issue price of 98, 
at which they yield £7 6s. per cent., allowing for the fact that 
they carry six months’ interest due July Ist next. On Monday 
last there was offered £1,000,000 7} per cent. Ten Year Notes 
of the Andhra Valley Power Supply Company, Limited, at % 
per cent. These were so secured as to be practically a first 
mortgage, were fully subscribed on the first day, and are quoted | 
at a small premium, but even at 100 they yield a clean 7} pet 
cent., and are, in my opinion, a most attractive investment. The 
difference between the yields on British and Indian securities 5s, 
of course, accounted for by a certain degree of nervousness on 
the part of the public with regard to the political position ™ 
India; but in business and financial circles connected with 
that country, I cannot find any trace of the slightest doubt as 
to the safety of high-class Indian Stocks, and the feeling in these 
circles is that the margin between the yields on British and 


Indian securities is much wider than is justified by circumstances. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 








MADE IN THE GARDEN 








VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 


Chocolates 











_ Cadburys 


SEE THE NAME “CADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE. 


—— 





whereas Calcutta Improvement Trust 5} per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE 
BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED ORDERS. 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 
UNLIMITED FIELD FOR PROGRESS. 


The Twenty-Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the British 
Thomson-Houston Company, Limited, was held yesterday at the 
ofices, Crown House, Aldwych. 

Mr. H. C. Levis, Chairman, presided. 

The Assistant Secretary (Mr. Alfred Clements) read the notice 
convening the meeting. 

The Chairman, having read the Auditors’ report, said :— 

The report which has been sent to the Shareholders, and which is 
now formally submitted, will, I think, be considered satisfactory in 
view of trade conditions obtaining throughout the year. The profit 
for the year enables us to make proper depreciations, pay the interest 
on debentures and loans (we have no loans outstanding at this time), 
the dividends on the Preference Shares, to recommend the same 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares as last year, and carry forward 
a somewhat larger amount. 

The volume of orders received during the year was greater than 
in the preceding year. This increased volume, together with the 
large amount of unfilled orders on hand at the beginning of the year, 
brought about the results appearing in the Accounts. There has 
been no increase in the issued capital during the year. There is a 
slight reduction in the oustanding amount of debentures by reason 
of the redemptions under the respective Trust Deeds. 

In the Balance Sheet for the previous year, a large amount was 
shown as owing to the International General Electric Company, 
but at our last Annual Meeting I called attention to the fact that 
this had been liquidated in full, and there is no further liability in 
this connection. 

LiIQuID PosITION. 

A comparison between the current liabilities and the liquid assets, 
shows that your Company is in a very strong financial position. 
You will see from the Balance Sheet that the liquid assets are about 
four times the current liabilities. 

All of the expenditure on factories shown in the Balance Sheet, 
amounting to about £300,000, was in connection with extensions 
authorised prior to the year under review. It will be necessary 
in the near future to make further additions to some of our factories 
to provide certain manufacturing facilities which are required. The 
value of the various factory plants as they stand on the Balance 
Sheet is very much less than the cost of replacement. Our policy 
is to keep the buildings and equipment maintained in first-class 
condition. 

As stated in the Directors’ Report, the arrangements in connection 
with the change in the dividend on the Preference shares have been 
carried into effect, and the cost will be liquidated in a comparatively 
short time by the application of the amount saved in Income Tax. 


In the Profit and Loss Account for the previous year there was 
Set aside a reserve for contingencies of {100,000. So far it has not 
been necessary to encroach on this, and it now appears on the Balance 
Sheet. A general reserve of {50,000 made this year also appears 
on the Balance Sheet. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS. 


Turning to the Profit and Loss statement, it will be seen that the 
Profit for the year, after deducting all expenses and charges other 
than interest on debentures and loans, is £494,592. To this there is 
to be added the amount brought forward from the previous year, 
£230,704, making the total amount to be dealt with (725,296. From 
this is deducted £118,614 for interest on debentures and loans ; 
£99,386 for various depreciations ; {13,125 has been written off the 
coat of converting the preference shares, and {50,000 has been set 
sside for a General Reserve. This leaves to be carried to the Balance 
Sheet £444,171. 


Dividends on the Preference shares have been paid up to the 15th 
December last, and the Directors now recommend that a dividend 
of 6 per cent. free of Income Tax be declared and paid at once on 
the Ordinary shares, which will absorb {120,000 and leave to be 
carried to the next Balance Sheet £236,671. 

It may be of interest to you to know that your Company has now 
nearly 4,000 Preference share and Debenture holders in this country. 

Our participation in the formation of the Power Securities Cor- 
poration Limited is referred to in the Report. Your Company and 
three others each subscribed for 100,000 Ordinary shares. 500,000 
Preference shares and 100,000 Ordinary shares were offered to the 
public and the entire amount was taken up. The Corporation has 
secured the entire share capital of Messrs. Balfour, Beatty & Co., 
Mr. George Balfour, M.P., becoming the Chairman of the Power 
Securities Corporation, the Joint Managing Directors being Mr. A. H. 
Beatty and Mr. William Shearer, both having been associated with 
Messrs. Balfour, Beatty & Co. for a long time. It has commenced 
active operations and we have every reason to believe that it will 
be successful. 

GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 

I hesitate to comment on general business conditions, as the 
position is somewhat obscure and uncertain. The conditions, how- 
ever, appear to be more favourable than they were at the beginning 
of 1922, and unless something unforeseen occurs I think we are 
justified in looking forward to an improvement in trade both at 
home and abroad, although this may be slow. 

So far as the electrical industry is concerned there seems to be an 
almost unlimited field for progress, and I think it is fairly safe to 
assume that the developments here will relatively approximate what 
has been done in other countries. In this progress we have every 
reason to believe that your Company will have its full share, and it 
is well equipped to take advantage of any improvement in business 
which may occur. 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF. 


The satisfactory results which are shown this year are due in large 
measure, as in the past, to the hearty co-operation of all of the 
Company’s employees, and to them are due the thanks of the share- 
holders. 

Before closing I would like to refer to my resignation as Managing 
Director, and the appointment of Mr. W. C. Lusk in my place. It is 
my intention to continue to take an active part in the affairs of the 
Company, but naturally a considerable portion of the work and respon- 
sibility which has heretofore been mine will now devolve upon Mr. 
Iusk. He has been connected with the Company for a long time as 
a Director, and as Manager of our Commercial Departments, and we 
can look forward with confidence to his administration of the affairs 
of the office of Managing Director. 

I now beg to move “ That the report of the Directors produced, 
together with the annexed statement of the Company’s accounts 
to December 31st, 1922, duly audited, be now received, approved 
and adopted, and that the recommendations therein contained as to 
dividends or otherwise be adopted and carried out.” 

The Rt. Hon. Earl Buxton seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously approved. 

The Chairman then proposed “‘ That Messrs. C. A. Coffin, E. W. 
Rice, jun., and Gerard Swope, the retiring directors, and Mr. A. W. 
Burchard (who was elected since the last general meeting) be re- 
elected directors of the company.”’ 

The motion was seconded by Mr. A. R. Monks and unanimously 
approved. 

On the motion of Major Martindale, seconded by Mr. A. R. Monks, 
the auditors (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co.) were reappointed, 
VoTE OF THANKS. 

Major Martindale: I beg to propose a very hearty vote of thanks 
to the chairman, directors and staff of the company. Only hard 
and efficient work and co-operation could have produced the results 
set forth in this balanmce-sheet. As an original director of the 
company, I would like to refer particularly—it is impossible to do 
so in detail—to the invaluable services of Mr. Levis, as managing 
director for the last twenty-one years. The shareholders are most 
deeply indebted to him—more so than they can ever hope to express. 
It is gratifying to know that Mr. Levis will continue as chairman 
and that Mr. Lusk has undertaken the very arduous office of managing 
director. (Cheers.) 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Monks and unanimously approved. 


The Chairman briefly responded to the compliment, and the 
meeting terminated. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


a 


SCHOOLS. 





T= LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 

A Research Studentship for post-graduate work of the value of 

£175, in addition to fees, Mant for two years, will be awarded in 

July, 1923. Candidates should apply to the Director, London 


School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, 


for a form of application, which should be completed and returned 
not later than May 31st. 


|: ercmeal OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 





A resident Lecturer (woman) for Physical Training will be required 
in October next, to supervise students’ teaching practice, and to 
lecture in Hygiene or to be responsible for some other branch of the 
curriculum. Experience in Girls’ Secondary Schools is essential, 
and knowledge of physical training as applied to young children 
is desirable. Salary in accordance with the Burnham London 
Graduate Scale. 

Applications, giving full particulars of qualifications and experience, 
should be addressed to the Hon. SECRETARY at the College not later 
than June rst. 


em, Registered Teacher, English, History, Divinity, 

French, Middle and Upper School, would take position of trust. Good 

organiser. Disengaged July.—Box 867, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


OLIDAY CONFERENCE AT ILKLEY, Aug. 4-18.—Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner will lecture on Education in the Light of Anthroposophy. Teachers from 
the Waldorf School, Stuttgart (of which Dr. Steiner is Educational Director) will 

take part.—Apply Sec., Ilkley Educational Conference, 46 Gloucester Place, W. 1. 


YMBOLISM AND MYTHOLOGY.—Course of eight Lecture 

by G. H. Baynes, M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Tuesdays, 5.30 p.m., beginnin® 

May 8th, at Tavistock Clinic, 51 Tavistock Square, W.C. Fee 1 guinea. 
Tickets and Syllabus from Hon. Lecture Secretary at Clinic. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


fF BOSSE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

















W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Ioan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostcl for Women Students.-- 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





. Pe 
KF ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel 
lectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. pr, A 
occupations made integral part of school life and related to intellectual yw, 
All usual subjects; also Economics, Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc. _ 
training in citizenship and individual responsibility. Girls, 8-18 ; Boys, 8-13 
Principals : ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. F 
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RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking, 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, soft cheese making.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


| eg of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING os to the “* Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the Secretary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 








ART GALLERY. 


ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Daily until Saturday, May 19. Admission 1s. 3d. 
HEAI, and SON, Ltd., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








LITERARY. 


Ane should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


F. de BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
A MSS. criticised and placed. Typewriting, and proof- 
reading carefully executed.—F. DE Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 











) Fy TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13 J Victoria St., London, S.W.1 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 

work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 

and free lesson to (Dept. H157) SHaw INsTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, 
London, W.C. 





TYPEWRITING. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANSLATIONS.— 
Temporary shorthand-typists by the hour. Best work. Lowest charges, 
Quotation on application.—E. & A. Cox, Fulwood House, High Holborn, 

W.c. 1. 


“| teawaeue of all kinds quickly and accurately executed. 
Terms moderate. (Hons. Cambridge Local.).—Miss ELLA Clay, 235 Whip- 
pendell Road, Watford. 








UTHORS'’, Dramatists’, Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and promptly 
typed. Duplicating cheap.—Darpy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. 5. 






























































EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public Au 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large, well-wooded park ; modern vn 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms and three Science Laboratories, “ 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work Pro. “ 

spectus from the HEADMASTER. } sew 

| “ 
O@PFPi Tt a & H OME SCHOOL the 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Education) 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from to 
1 pau and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 1 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Home 1 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. a= 
BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map ne, 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL, 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, of Est. 1900 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 
ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 

S?; GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational Jone 
ideals p d in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advas- Jury 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from § to 9 years. The 

house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the — 

PRINCIPAL. ING 

LETUS SORTE MEA. bs 

HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH. Bedroom, 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School for on applic 
young children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 

diligence, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References on 

application to Mrs. GERTRUDE Birp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No.1 SK 

Northwood $311. A 3 

+ (m 

M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to OUR 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the Du: 
community j to age self-ex ion by means of Literature, A Music, bed 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase and initiative by 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be A’ B 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music the 

or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 

subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 meas a year. Gertord’'s OUR 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soll. The house is delightfully situated B 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. She 

SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. peas 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CumnBrRoox RoAD, GROvE PARK, S.E. 12. cn 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 

CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, ES 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. W ve 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. SLE 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- nf 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained of ex 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training jie 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish OR 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees F 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. on 

HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. UNN 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural Cent 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmia, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time- EAN 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. Hot 

Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLs and the Misses fon 

MANVILLE. pectus.—L 

HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, Suir 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under s view 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons i in Dalcrose 

Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 

Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis and the Misses 

MANVILLE. 

N 
SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. a. 
pf Fad CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER ont bat! 

(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St no 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge u » W.C. 

the parents are abroad. ay natural, happy home life, with suitable food and mags 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. URN’! 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. over: 
Muse 
_———e ENT! 
Hon 

al: 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 10 Great 
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The yearly subscription to THe NEW STATESMAN, Fern: 
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including all Supplements and postage, to any Gard 
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THE HUMAN HAIR } 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,’’ “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 

“ Bverybody should read this book.’”’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD., (Desk 55), 
117, St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1 

















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 





Est, 1900. N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. Tel.: 1667 Sydenham, 
Through 
ROMANTIC INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 
November 2nd, wit 4 Months. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 
Jong sTH.—PYRENEES and CHATEAUX of the LOIRE 26 days 
Jory 318t.—_ITALIAN DOLOMITES (by motor) 28 days 


PRIVATE SOCIAL, TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 

















OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gus. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.— Mrs. RoGERs 
(Cookery diploma). 


ESTWARD HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.— Write Miss Foi. 








SLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House; large roomy house 
and garden; tennis; lovely country, 3 miles sea; 15 mins. by bus; centre 
of expeditions.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park, Isle of Wight. 


FoR HEALTHY HOLIDAYS in Darwin’s charming country 
come to Mrs. Weston, The Homestead, Downe, Kent. September to June, 
2 gus.; June to September, 3 gns. 


UNNY SHANKLIN, I.0. W. Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
Central, facing sea, special ‘‘off season” terms. Mrs. WILKINSON, Tel. 102. 











EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to,63s. Write for Pros- 
.—-LITTLEDEAN House, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms from 6s. a day 


- TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 
O* HAMMERSMITH MALJI..—House for Sale, non-basement, 


kitchen and scullery, 2 large sitting-rooms (both facing river), 6 bedrooms, 

‘ bath, etc.; electric light and gas. Lease 56 years. Close station and "bus 

doa, waPPly Box 865, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Lon- 
2 

















FURNISHED FLATS (inexpensive and central) required for 
overseas visitors.—Apply Miss LAMBERT, 13 Russell Square, W.C. ’Phone: 
ae 428. 





ENTLEMAN requires Room and Breakfast (other meals optional). 
Home of New STATESMAN reader preferred. Garden, or very near park, 
ae also close to Tube or Met. Station.—Write Box 877, NEW STATESMAN, 
teat Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
_it—__ .~ 





URNISHED Bed-Sitting Room, use of bath and scullery. Electric 
ight, constant hot water. No attendance.—92 Oakwood Road, Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. 


ie 
T° LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, Single Rooms and Sets 
Ww Rooms, with service. Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, 











G DISTRICT (19 Woburn Square).—Flat to Let, June and July. 

° T , bed . yser, . > Jo int- 

© pal pmenneng Geyser, bath. {2 10s. weekly. Seen by appoint 
ieee 

WA&NTED.—small Furnished Cottage or Bungalow (2 or 3 bed- 

som) on South or South-East Coast. Mid-August onwards.—Write 

«874, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway,:London, W.C. 2. 








2 
VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 


: By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise irretriev- 
me 
& 








able loss of the individual is spread over a large 
section of the community and no one suffers severely. 


The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., : 
7 
. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1, 
transacts insurance business of every kind. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
(near the British Museum). 
Tel.: Museum 7602. 








CaTaLocue Free. 

















OOKS.—Housman’s Last Poems, rst. Edit., 21s.; Who's Who, 
1922, 228. it free; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new, 638. 

for 223. ; x’s Adventures on the Co!umbia River, 1831, rare, 2 vols., £6 6s. 3 
Burton’s Goa and the Blue Mountains, 1851, {3 38.; Burton's Il Pentamerone, large 
paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; Burton's First Footsteps in East Africa, 1894 
08.4 Byron's Astarte, t. de Luxe, only 200 done, {3 108.; Cave’s Book o 
eylon, 1908, 308.; Cave’s Ruined Cities of Ceylon, 1897, £3 38.; Maitland’s Domes- 
day Book and Beyond, 1897, 308.; Flora of Mentone, by Moggridge, 1874, £3 38.3 
Mount Everest, the Recon: ce, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, 
£5 58; Gautier’s Works, “‘ Mad. de Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 ros. ; 
Bernard Shaw's Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 253. ; intessence of Ibsenism, 
1891, rst Edit., 30s.; Three Plays for Puritans, rst t., 1901, 258.; Wilfred 
Blunt’s A New Pilgrimage, rst Edit., 1889, 25s.; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, 
{2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 64. ; Gotch’s The English 
ome from Charles I. to George IV., 308.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 
14 vols., £12 128., 1902-1915 ; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 
1st Edit., 138.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. hank, 1826, 
10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine 
t, {2% ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 
7 vols., {2 28.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 
done, £6 6s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 78.; Wilde's me 
illus. b Yr —/ 1912, 158.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and 
have failed to fin it elsewhere try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, new, 22s. (cost 42s. net); Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin paper, 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; Voltaire’s Can- 

dide, 50 illus., 128. 6d. ; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., {5 58.; Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13 ; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., {15 ; Pepys Diary, 
by Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., 
£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 
printed, £3 7s. 6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 35s. (pub. £3 38.) ; Irving's 
Crimes and Criminals, 4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler's Etchings, 50s.; Reign of 
Terror, 2 vols., 558. ; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, 25s. ; Geo. Borrow’s 
Works, 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. Libraries purchased. Baxter 
Prints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—The London Mercury, complete up _ to 
March, 1923, inclusive (41 numbers).—Box 875, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


WO LADIES, desirous of starting a Preparatory School on 


modern lines near London, wish to hear of a district where such is needed. 
—Apply “HH,” c.o. Smirm’s BooxsHop, Putney. 


WANTED. 
O. 76 (Sept. 19, 1914) of THE NEW STATESMAN. One copy urgently 
required.—Send to THE PuBLISHER, Taz NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


| Bg t living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 
6 years to educate with her own two little girls. Qualified Froebel and 

Montessori governess. Exceptional opportunity and terms to suitable child. 
—Box 857, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKPLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
Osspornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


























ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 


Secrerary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. r. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS,’ OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—LonDoN TuRNING Co. (Dept. “ EB"), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16 (mew address). "Phone Dalston 4777. 

















= 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 





APPOINTMENTS 
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The Nation 


THE ATHENUM 
REDUCTION OF PRICE TO 


6° 
WEEKLY 
This week’s issue contains: 


BRITISH POLICY IN EUROPE 
J. M. KEYNES 


SARAH BERNHARDT 
LYTTON STRACHEY 


TO SPAIN 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 
ETC., ETC. 








To avoid disappointment order 


of your newsagent TO-DAY 
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LIBERAL MAGAZINE 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 





In the May Number : 


SOCIALISM. 
A Liberal Reply to the Labour Party. 


THE BUDGET. 
All the Figures, and a Criticism. 


Liberal Housing Report—Bills— 
Blue Books, &c., &c. 


Sixpence Monthly. Six Shillings a Year. 


LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42 Parliament Street, London. 
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“NYET! 
NYET!” 


“Little Uncle, little Uncle, give 
for the love of Christ, give us 
bread.” One after another they 
would come, cutting you through 
like a knife, those voices. We 
should have liked to fill their 
arms full of everything we had 

. But after each one came so 
many others, and the little given 
in this way is such a temporary 
help, so we would hand out a 
scrap of bread... or we would 
say “Nyet!” (There is nothing to 
give). Then we would pull down 
the blinds, so that we could not 
hear ... 


So writes one of our workers in 
Russia. In Pugachev there are 
20,000 dependent upon our help 
until the Harvest. Shall we have 
to say 


NYET, NYET? 


Friends are also working in Germany, 
where relief is being administered by the 


Council for International Service. 





GIFTS OF MONEY, which may be ear-marked 
for either country, should be sent to FRIENDS” 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 10 Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


GIFTS IN KIND (Clothing, Soap, &c.) should 
be sent to the FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 
New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Fund and the 
“ Save the Children Fund” in the “ All-British Appeal” 
for the Famine in Russia. 


Bs 
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